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1 View of the Hegau region, 
near Tuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim • 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach . ... 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 


German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest, ft is a 
range of hills full of fossilised, 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery.but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked " 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare . 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and . 
Rococo architecture and i- 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 
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Spanish referendum 
ends Nato cliffhanger 
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G overnment and Opposition in 
Spain escaped by the skin of their 
teeth when a respectable majority belied 
referendum forecasts by voting in fa- 
vour of staying in Nato. 

What they escaped was a sad blow to 
Nato, a domestic crisis and the risk of 
unpredictable developments. 

AH praise and congratulations to the 
Spaniards, a majority of whom refused 
to stand aloof from Nnto. It is harder to 
find words of praise for the politicians. 

It is hurdly a masterpiece for the gov- 
ernment and . pro-Western Opposition 
forces to play va banque and wager the 
destiny of Spain and more on a single 
card solely for the sake uf their own ul- 
icgs&UAedibiliiy. 

Credibility was the motive Premier 
Felipe Gonzalez repeatedly mentioned 
to justify the Nato referendum. Having 
failed to keep its election campaign pro- 
mise to create 800,000 new jobs. 
Spain's Socialist government felt ob- 
liged not to break its word on the Nato 
referendum. 

But what credibility is there in keep- 
ing a promise to hold a referendum de- 
signed to enable Spain to resign from 
Nato via a referendum and then achiev- 
ing the exact opposite? 

No politician can afford without good 
reason, especially after Nato member- 
ship has twice been endorsed by Parlia- 
ment, to paralyse the government and 
keep the 'country and the entire Western 
world on tenterhooks for months. " 
There is nothing to be said in favour 
of pro-Nato Opposition partied such as 
Iribame’s conservative 
fi^ WattQe ^ c ^ n 8 on- its support 
ters to abstain with a view to letting the 
government stew in its. own . juice and 
jhe referemdumpo*^^^^^ 

Senor Fraga nowsay^ffi^nl^W^ 
stain was intended to avoid relegating 
Nato membership to a matter of minor 
importance, but his decision was 
reached before the wording of the refer-: 
jendum waslutbwjh .. • s • . :ii i 
; Given anll^Nato poll forecasts. Senor 
'Gonzalez was prepared for the worst. 

Nato wquld have survived a change 
on its southern flank, especially as US 
bases in Spain would have been main-i 
tained or even reinforced - if Spain had 
resigned from the North Atlantic pact;' | 
Anti-Natb; scmijpertt was . &rtqihly not 
alone in heeding the example set hy Spain.* 
Maybe a prdf-N^ 9 ; Spanl$h newspaper 
was overstating the case when it wrote af- 
ter; the referendum that the 'country had 
been 'on the brihk of disasteft . V'C | 

But the only encouraging feature 'of 


the breakneck manoeuvre is that Spain's 
Nalo membership has been endorsed 
both by Parliament and now, narrowly, 
by a popular referendum. 

It is upsetting to' imagine what an an- 
ti-Nuto vote would have cost Spain 
(npnrt from a cash outlay of about 
DM800m).The country would have 
been torn apart. Anti-Americanism 
would have been more widespread than 
ever. Nato would have been taken 
aback. Fellow- members of the Common 
Market would have been irked. 

The armed forces would have been 
annoyed. Extreme right-wingers would 
have gained support; as would the Com- 
munists. The Spanish economy would 
have faltered. Government and Opposi- 
tion would have been shaken by infight- 
ing. The Prime Minister’s position 
would have been endangered. 

TMl- majority uf "lines" in the Basque 
country,. in. Catalonia,. Nayutre and the 
Canaries, shows how serious the ^rlSlT” 
was. In all these areas the Nato referen- 
dum was used merely as a regional slick 
with which to beat the central govern- 
ment. 

So Spain could easily have voted to 
resign from Nato merely because a few 
people or areas wanted to get their own 
back on Madrid for some disappoint- 
ment or other. 

Senor Gonzalez fought a desperate 
and impressive last-ditch battle making 
full use of state-run TV. He: was the 
main reason why the worst was averted 
in the final days of the referendum cam- 
paign. . 

Painting on appalling picture of the 
consequences' of a ‘‘no” vote, he persu- 
aded voters in Socialist strongholds In 
particular to vote for Nato. 

■' Many Spaniards Voted "rib” for fear 
of a nuclear war, ydt many other's, sothe 
at the last minute,- voted “yes" 'far the 
same; reason! fear. They were worried 
some thing incalculable might lie ahead 

put right the dangerous mistakes politi- 
cians had made. The Spanish electorate 
voted against renewed isolation. So the 
damage done'can be made good. 

Lothar Labusch ' 

. (Hfcnnovcrichc Allgemcine, 14. March 1986) 



Statesmen from all over the world met In Stockholm for the funeral ceremony 
for Swedish Premier Olof Palme. Speakers Included UN Secretary-General 
Perez de Cuellar and SPD leader Willy Brandt. Seen here at the ceremony are 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl (left), GDR leader Erich Honecker (centre) end 
US Secretary of 8tate George Shultz (right). See article on page 2. 

FrenrfnTJteTs ring the changes 
after five years of Socialism 


C onservatives und Liberals have re- 
gained a majority ih the French Na- 
tional Assembly as expected. The So- 
cialists polled over 31 per cent, leaving 
them still the largest parliamentary par- 
ty- 

The Socialist defeat was not as crush- 
ing as had been feared. Initial results 
showed the Gaullists and followers of 
M. Giscard d’Estaing to have fallen just 
short of an absolute majority. 

Disregarding Jean-Marie. Le Pen’s 
National Front, the right-wing parties 
could only gain an absolute majority 
with tjie backing of conservative inde- 
pendents/ "" • 

It will be up to President Mitterrand 
to decide how to depl with the situation, 
.The real surprise of. the elections is 
the showing of .the National Fr^nt.whp 
performed unexpectedly well, to get. 33 


1 fO per cent, falls little abort oFthe Com- 
munist vote, \ j 
Nearly .thrge dozen, , voluble right- 
wing extremists in the National . Assem- 
bly hold .forth, the.. prom^e qf a, npisy 
Parliament reminiscent . of , the /Fourth 
Republic. 
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The Communists made ihe best of a 
bad job. They have eight MPs fewer in 
the new assembly than in the outgoing 
parliament, elected in 198 J. 

. French voters rang the changes after 
five years of socialism. Most ports fore- 
cast the swing. The conservative vole is 
also a slap in the fade for Francois Mit- 
terrand. • 

! 'lt will be the first time a Fifth Repub- 
lic French President has had to rule with 
a National Assembly majority against 
him. ‘ ‘ 

There can be no question of a fnassive 
election: victory of the Gaullists and sup- 
porters of M. Giscard d’Estaing, but M. 
Mitterrand did say he- would resign if the 
Opposition won air outstanding victory,.' 

All eyes are now fixed on the Ely see 
Palac.e, whprp Socialist. Premier Laurent 
FaUui )vas expected a; the time of.^writ- 
on. . , ^ , . 

. If hints; that , president Mitterrand 
would be jqui^k. to, appoint,^. successor 
prove true; France may have a new gpy- ■ 
ernmenf in' time for .the first post-poil 
C^bln&t meeting on 1 9 MaVth.' ' • - T : 

The. Soda lists have btirnet heir defeat 
without top. piuch d ismay 1 and With Con- 
fidence in the 1 Future. Initial comments 
by -Social 1st leaders show them to have 
gained fresh hope f<3r the next step, p re 1 
pa rations for- the- Presidential elections 
In ’two years’ tlme. : ■ 1 -. i . . . . 

As the largest parliamentary party the 
Socialists hnve hopes : of retaining - .the 
Presidency,, but.no-Qae.pan be sure fyi. ■ 
Mitterrand' will the distance until 
1 988 sharing power. with ai conservative 1 
. National Assembly majority.. '. >. 

.. | . i a ; ; 4^^ Weiwuiim, 

(Rhcliuschc Pail, EJOsseldo'ii', 17^archi986) 
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Murdered West Bank mayor is another 
pawn in Palestinian power struggle 

ru fnlV- J . _i« ‘ 


^^asser Arafat's “moderate" rump 
u , °bJccl itr principle to 

Palestinian notables assuming political 
responsibility by the grace of Israel in 
the occupied territories, but Zaler nl- 
Masri, the murdered mayor of Nablus 
enjoyed full PLO support. 

Appointed mayor of the largest! 
West Bank city, population 100,000, 
by the Israeli government at the end of 
last year, he combined three qualities 
that made him a “dialogue Palestinian 
par excellence," to quote a. diplomat 
accredited in Amman, the Jordanian 
capital. 

He enjoyed the confidence nnd re- 
spect of the Israelis. He had close ties 
with the Jordanian monarchy.. He was 
nlsq sufficiently nationalist In outlook 
as a Ptilcsllninn to fully endorse ihc 
PLO position after initial hesitation. 

The PLO’s position is that the Pales- 
tinians’ right of Self-determination 
and, in theory, to a state of their own 
must be Acknowledged prior to their 
participation in Middle East pence 
talks. * 

■But the first of these points was 
enough for extremists in the Palestini- 
an “dispersion" to dismiss him as a 
traitor and to execute him like other 
Palestinians before him who Jiad been 
prepared to come to terms. 

With Jordanian and PLO consent al- 
Masn a successful businessman and 
president of (he Nablus chamber of 
commerce, took on ihc post of niavor 
J C *P h,s f^me town to get back on 
rts feet economically after three years 
of Israeli military administration. 

Palestinian extremists at their Dam- 
ascus headquarters, remote from the 


fcmkforierlbuul^ 


realities of everyday life under occupa- 
tion on the West Bank and in the Gaza 
Strip, sat in judgment on him. 

They based their judgment oh the 
simple equation "cooperation is colla- 
boration" and sentenced him jo death. ' 

His assassination is likely to havb 
brought to an abrupt end Israeli Premi- 
er Shimon Peres’ concept of “unilateral 
self-government" as part of which Ar- 
ab mayors were to be reappointed in a 
number of West Bank towns. 

After the murder of al-Masri no 
more West Bank Arabs enjoying the 
full confidence of (heir fellow-citizens 
can be expected to take over office at 
Israel’s behest. 

The gunfire that killed al-Masri also 
hit the PLO. In his way the murdered 
mayor was the kind of West Bank poli- 
tician the PLO needs if it is to play 
even an indirect role in the occupied 
territories. 


Flexible he may have been, and 
ready for dialogue with Israel, but in 
the final analysis lie stood for Palesti- 
nian basic principles independent ob- 
servers agree are regarded as inalien- 
able and indispensable by the over- 
whelming majority of people in the oc- 
cupied territories. 

These principles, considered indis- 
pensable and essentia! to defend, con- 
sist firs! and foremost of the Palestini- 
an people's right to self-determination 


T™ m rder of Swedlsh Premier 
. Pa me lestified the sad 

truth that there is no sudh thing as an 
island of the blessed. 

The bullet, that killed John F. Ken- 
nedy in Dallas, the murder of Aldo 
Moro in, Rome, the Brighton hotel 

™ 1,“ Margaret Th atcher and 
now the bullet that. killed Olof Palme 

on the open street - all show there is 
no such thing as absolute safety. • 

Long gone are the days when US 
Presidents could take a morning stroll 
round the White House withourbddv- 

meeTib 3nd G ® rrnari Chancellors could 
meet the people without an escort. 

h ? Ve ® r ? wn accus ‘omed to' the 
sedres of secumy officials who look af- 

"°“ r cade “. N=x. , 0 no-cine is per- 
22 lr° “ 4 ' he Pope' : blessing be- 
casi " bulle, P rQ °f glass Show- 

thc retinue of heavily armed auir'd. 

—*— ftaaraasr 

sSSticaras 

tae S h"pn hi d 

those happy days are now over. 

We still don't know who the'murder- 

ieT m !Tr n? A P°»HcbI fanal- 
tit' A T° Uvated pergonal dis- 
Nke or by the dictates of his cortvi* - 

For long after the Second World 


King Hussein of Jordan nnd Mr Ara- 
fat have just parted company again on 
this very issue. King Hussein accused 
the Palestinian leaders in a thrcc-nnd-a- 
half-hour speech of having broken their 
promises and forfeited credibility. 

He conveyed the. impression that the 
PLO leader had declared himself reqdy 
to acknowledge UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338 as a conce.s- 
. slon to Isr *»e! and the United States and 
had then gone back on h is word. 

The PLO and independent Palestini- 
ans credibly claimed that this had at no 
stage been the case, although negotia- 
tors had agreed to accept these two 
UN resolutions, in which the Palestini- 
an question was dealt with strictly as a 
refugee problem. 

But this acceptance was conditional 
on. the other side accepting ail other 
pertinent ,UN resolutions. “Why," a 
TLO representative in Amman asks, 
are -42 and 338 to be considered in- 
ternationally binding when all other 
resolutions confirming our right to 
self-determination arent’t?” 

In his negotiations with Mr Arafat 
about a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
peace settlement King Hussein had ar- 
gued that by acknowledging the two 
UN resolutions the way would be 
paved to regaining control over the oc- 
cupied territories. 

The Palestinians’ right to self-deter- 
mination could then he dealt with at a 
later date as an infernal Jordanian-Pul- 
estiman problem. 

Mr Arafat insisted on linking these' is- 
sues in a single package. In this he ap- 
pears to have enjoyed the full support of 


Palestinians in the occupied term* 
. Sine King 

February not n day has pn ssed J 

delegations from the Transjordan, 
the Israeli-occupied West BonH 
not called at the Royal Palace tor, 
Inim their loyally to the King J 
■sure him of their support in his dia 
with the PLO leader. * 

But these protestations of k 
d on hi less convey a false imprest 
least ns far as sentiment on th e t 
Bank is concerned. 

Western diplomats who havefc 
visited the occupied territories t 
returned to Amman convinced iL- 
Overwhelming majority of p a | e! fc 
strongly support Mr Arafat. 

I f King H iisscin had sought by 
ing with Mr Arafat to drive a wedi 
tween people on the West Ban!. 
PLO headquarters he seemed toi 
failed in the attempt. 

As one Western diplomat pm 
"The move has backfired. ArafaiS 
registered a respectable gain inpe 
tige by reaffirming the right of self-4 

termination.” 

Palestinian critics of the PLOtok 
agree that Mr Arafat has nalscMw: 
national interests in his talks dirt 
Jordanian monarch. 

King Hussein in contrast is 
to have sought to establish a il 
alongside the FLO'S as represents- 
of the Palestinian people and tod 
pute the PLO's sole right to repress 
the Palestinian people as acknoi 
edged ai the 1974 Arab summit in ft 
bat. 

Jordanian officials strongly det 
any such intention, just as they d« 
that Amman is prepared to hold sepf 
ate pence talks with Israel, 

If King Hussein were to g»< U aWi 
any way, officials in Amman invarit 

.say ■ h ■wnnld^hft polltichl, not 10' 

physical, suicide. 

•' ' Peter Gem 

(Frankfurter Rumlschau, 7 March !»• 


BONN 


Palme — pointless end to a life 
in the service of peace 


War Sweden was seen as a model,' a 
country that seemed to have found the 
happy medium between socialism and 
capitalism. • ’ " ' 

Then the SociarBeriiocratic dream 
was rudely awakened by' Financial con- 
straints. Equajity degenerated into 
egalitarianism/ the quest for justice in- 
to conformism. Critics exaggeratedly 
accused Sweden of being a welfare dic- 
tatorship: > i . 

The Swedish ! model had its wings 
clipped by the need to economise. The 
Swedish Social Democrats were upset 
Maybe the murderer was motivated bii 
some strange concept of justice? 

He may, of course, have been a 
member of one Of the many movements 
that lurk in the shadows of world af- 
fairs. 

s ,^ t Pf!J ian 8«Mnila group calling it, :,v. 
self the Holgcr Meins Command could 
be to blame. The motive is self-explari- 
atory: belated vengeance for the storm- 
ing of the German embassy, occupied 
by RAF terrorists in 1975. 

Exiled Croatians are ahother pbs- 
stbility, not to. mention Kurds, who 
have been (responsible for a series of 
murders in Sweden, ‘ 

No-one can $tqnd aibof; from what 
go^s m. the world at large, still less a 
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country so seriously committed in 
world affairs as. Sweden. 

Palme was largely responsible for 
this commitment, For him justice wps 
never an aim limited to home affairs;: 
also motivated .his approach tawi 
affairs. |t _ 

Third- World countries have lost in 
Olof PaJme an eloquent advocate. To 
him development aid was not just a 
useful slogan, it Was a deeply-felt need* 
and he spent one per cent of Sweden’s 
GNPonit. 

'He was no less consistent in champi- • 
oning the causp of peace). A minority pf : 
plates possess nuclear weapibns, he 
used to say, but a majority of mankind 
would die if they were ever used. 

So the small fry, he argued^ had ev- . : 
cry right to speak out." -indeed, they - 
were duty-bgund to do so. •' 

. Palme thought nothing of upsetting 
the great power. Ajs a Cabinet Minister . 
he took part ih rallies against th$ US 
roje.ln Vietnam. Hq aiso^piUpfled the '' 
Soviet ipyaslpn of Afghanistan;'- i.’’ • 


He demonstratively sided with win 
ever he' saw ns the Underdogs, peop^ 
such ns Arafat, Castro, the SflfidinisU' 

He failed in his bid to 'mediated 
tween Iraq and Iron but lie was in#* 
mnyed. 

The Palme Commission’s dhw®*’ 
ment proposals ran counter vopS^ . 
ing view?. 

He was n moral politician, 4 Sll®* 1 * 
moralising one. ■ 

As a stat^glgjpn'r'he tovyejed 
tiny Swi^fi^^^rieeded a 

Td^Hammarskjdld has a ^ 
din^vj fln achieved his InternafA*' 
stature, : ■ >}' ' 

His outstanding characteristic 
f^desire for peace. ' ! 

His death in a hail of bullets was 
jiointleSk end of an uiidaunted lifts 
; Theotiin** 

' ' (TJie'Zeti^ Hamburg, 
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Kohl on the 
crest of 
a trough? 



I 


G one are the days when government 
spokesman Friedhelin Ost could 
quote an - internationally' respected 
newspaper such as the Financial Times 
to confirm that Chnncetlor Helmut 
Kohl was held in high esteem abroad. 

At the end of January, for example, 
the Financial Times wrote that "Mr 
Kohl suddenly appears to be invinci- 
ble." 

These are the kind of headlines gov- 
ernment spokesman in Bonn would 
like to find today. 

Disputes within the government 
coulilion over internal security legisla- 
tion, ihe heated public debate regard- 
ing paragraph 116 of the Labour 
Promotion Act, the legal proceedings 
instigated against the Chancellor by 
the Green MP Otto Schily, and, finally, 
the substantial losses suffered by 
Chancellor Kohl's party, the CDU, 
during recent local government elec- 
tions have turned Helmut the Invinci- 
ble into Helmut tile Dismissible within 
the short space of just six weeks. 

Helmut Kohl himselT. 1 however, 
seems relatively unperturbed by his 
uaning popularity. 

'Omrdrhis closest advisers refuted 
all claims that the latest election disas- 
ter had left Kohl cold by pointing mu 
that “he would have to be a robot not 
to show any reaction at all and not to 
regard the election result in Schleswig- 
Holstein as a bitter defeat". 

His adviser added that Kohl’s main 
concern now is to take the necessary 
steps to Improve the situation. 

This basically means clearing the. 
controversial political issues which are 
confusing voters out of the way ;is fast 
as possible. 

Tlie government is hoping to' plish 
its proposed amendment to paragraph 
116 of the Labour Promotion Act 
through parliament before the Easter 
recess in an efforlio take this issue out 
of the limelight of party-political dis- 
cussions; 

By that time the government also 
°pes that an SDI framework agree- 

u the Americans will b6 ready 
to Designed. .... ... . , 

Thirdly, the coalition ihust start dis- 
cussing the remaii 
on internal ^ 
posed and united manner. 

“Once these tough nuts have been 
cracked,” says the Chancellor's Office, 
“we’ve got to make sure that Voters 
start appreciating the goverhmenfs 
achievements:" - : ■ 

The Chancellor's strateglcndvlsers 
in Bonn also admit selfTcrltlcally that 
they may well -havd expected too much 
of the mRn in 1 the street. ••• 

. ■’’During ■ this 'parliamentary term 
we’ve launched so ninny Bills in Parlia- 
ment that the ensuing discussions have 
obscured (he view. for the real achieve- 
ments. pf ithis government,":, says' the 
Minister n of State at the Chancellor’s 
Office, Wolfgqng Schauble, In an at- 
tempt to explain the current popularity 
ilow. - t , 


Both Chancellor Kohl and his fol- 
lowers -are- astonishingly calm when 
faced with the extremely fierce critic- 
ism often levelled against them by the 
media. . ■ . .. 

- Many of Kohl’s supporters feel that 
it is only .natural that the man who 
spearheads the government of the day 
will be the main butt of public criticism 
for unpopular policies. , ■■ 

They, also feel that there are many 
people who still criticise Helmut Kohl 
for becoming Chancellor the way he 
did in October 1982. 

The Chancellor's advisers feel that 
this partly explains why, in contrast to 
his predecessor in office. Helmut 
Schmidt, Kohl hardly gets any support 
from the Opposition during popularity 
polls. 

It is often claimed that in the eyes of 
many CDU voters Helmut Schmidt on- 
ly had one major fault: he was in the 
wrong party. 

This accounts for the fact that politi- 
cal polarisation was less pronounced 
■when Helmut Schmidt was Chancellor 
than ii-is today. 

Chancellor Kohl, however, has also 
got to come to 1 terms with a disadvan- 
tage which is almost typical for conser- 
vative-liberal coalitions. 

“The broad mass of CDU members 
do not do enough to spread the gov- 
•ernment’s political message.'" - the 
Chancellor’s Office claims. 

Addressing the leaders of the CDU 
in the Liinder this criticism is more 
specific: 

"Efforts to boost one’s own image 
■ftre more pronounced in our party than 
efforts on behalf of the common cause. 

“The desire lu stay in power should 
make party colleagues adopt a more 
reasonable stance. C oiiservai i\ e and 
liberal panics. Imwi-i ci . nlleii lack dis- 
•cipline . p - •. n’ ; • • 

Nevertheless, there arc no signs of 
resignation in the conservative camp. 

The Chancellor’s spring offensive is 
planned to begin after Easier. It will 
then be time For the Chancellor to lead 
his “troops” into the “election battle.” 

Joe him Siohenberg 
(Hnmburgcr Ahcndblnu, IZMitrch Iv8b) 


Chancellor faces legal probe, 
political motives alleged 


T he public prosecutor's office in 
Bonn is the second legal authority • 
to take up preliminary investigations in- 
to allegations that Chancellor Kohl gave 
false testimony' to an investigation com- 
mittee. 

The spokesman of the Bonn public 
prosecutor confirmed that, the president 
of the Bundestag, Philipp Jenninger, 
had been informed of the office's inten- 
tion. 

The public prosecutor in Bonn will be 
examining the testimony Chancellor 
Kohl gave to the Flick investigation 
committee. 

• Kohl's outward reaction to the news 
was one of demonstrative composure. 
He expressed his hopes that proceed- 
ings would be fair arid conducted speed- 
ily. 1 ■ ■ 

The puhllc prosecutor in Koblenz is 
conducting investigations into similar 
allegations. 

Proceedings in Bonn were instigated 
by ihe Green member of the Bundestag, 
OtloSchily.' 

The public prosecutor's office there 
announced that there were sufficient in- 
itial grounds to suspect false testimony. 

The spokesman emphasised that the 
question of further consequences, i.e. 
the dropping of legal proceedings or the 
possibility of a proper trial, can only be 
answered after preliminary in vest ig- 
ations have been carried out. 

The Bundestag has the possibility of 
vetoing such piucccdings against the 
Ulumccllor within 4X hours ul official 
iv nil ic at ion. This, however, has never 

In the charges brought against - the 
Chancellor. Schily outlined his suspi- 
cion that Chancellor Kohl untruthfully 
denied receiving two payments from the 
Flick Group totalling DM55,000 in his 
statement to the Bundestag Flick inves- 
tigation committee on 7 November, 
1984. • . ; 


M any members of parliament .were 
conspicuous by their . absence 
during the debate on the final, report of 
(he Flick investigation committee in (he 
Bundestag. 

Only about a third of Bundestag 
member^ came along to.lhe eagerly .awa- 
ited discussion. .. ..* . : 

In vievv of this disappointing turnout 
many observers asked themselves 
whether the whole thing was just an act 
of parliamentary self- purification; 

The Flick investigation committee 
was appointed to take a look into party- 
political funding involving the Flick 


: accusations and. counrer-accustqiqn? 
had been aired umpteen times before. 

It -sometimes sqcmed ; a5,if the Bun- 
destag wasn't all that interested in the 
scandal surrounding Ihe allegations of 
.political bribery. , . j, , 

Furthermore, ihe. parties themsciyos 
have never really agreed on wlialiwqs to 
be investigated. .... . . | fl> / 

The Greens and some members of the 
:SPD felt, that investigations should fo- 
cus on. the: susceptibility ^.government 
institutions to “financial .lobbying" iby 
■ industry... ■ ■■ , 

The government- coalition parties: in 
contrast, wanted investigations to be ii- 
imitatf to* the tax exemption practices -of 
the 1970Si-|}f IJ |j.’- :■■-■ .' . 


Flick probe is 
wound up 
in Bundestag 

During the debate on (he final report 
the Greens had nothing new to^ffer. 

; Even Otto $chi!y, the hero of the 
hour, was no exception, and his farewell 
parliameptary speech was fundamental- 
ly a moral condemnation:. 1 

the S Pp was in a coalition gov- 
\”T»w , «1Cc j u p wTTTFrn^Fi9P , H , InWg'rNOT1dnO'B'‘ 
4 * cbVetied b’y ' thtf committees finding^ 1 it 
!'.! had nd obtioA bit! to grin and beai*'ihe 
cutting' apHjoridms On the heed for agoV- 
' ' ernmbrit Which was free of Oof rliptidn. • 
Social DemOdrat j V?il fried ' : Petiher 
stressed that his party regards don- 
ations, to 1 political 'par ties as: legitimate 
and necessary providing I they “do not 
lead topr eneouragedeppn deride". 

"'' On this - .aspect 'there ; was generdl 
agreement' 1 : betwebn < > <thb'-' ■ government 
ooalitlon parties ond ihC^Social Democ- 
rats. 1 :i • mV i . 'I ■- .’ rl 

■VI Flick- investigation committee -chair- 
man Larigner. (GDU)., supported ' the 
view -forwarded' by. : hls, purli&men.tary 
colleagues -from th«;SPD,/, i i 
- r This Bundestag, debate represented . at 
least a formal conclusion to an.jmpprtr 


What is more, Schily claims, the 
Chancellor did not mention the fact that 
his secretary, Juliane Weber, collected a 
number of political donations from the 
Flick Group on his behalf. 

The. preliminary investigations being 
conducted in Koblenz are also the result 
of charges brought against the Chancel- 
lor by Otto Schily. 

Iti the Koblenz cose Schily accused 
the Chancellor of having denied against 
his better judgement any knowledge of 
that fact' that an organisation called the 
Staaisbiirgerliche Veremigung Koin i 
Koblenz was used to launder donations 
to political parties. 

Kohl did not appear to be surprised 
at the announcement by the public 
prosecutor in Bonn. 

On his way out of a meeting between 
the CDU and CSU he said that lie had 
been expecting this to happen for some 
lime. 

Although he said there were certain 
reasons for this assumption he was not 
willing 16 go into details. 

Government spokesman Friedhelm 
Ost maintained that the effect of two le- 
gal proceedings against the Chancellor 
at the same time is an apparently delib- 
erate move by Schily. 

Schily. Ost claimed, was determined 
in take advantage ot the fact that public 
prosecutors must institute proceedings 
il there are sufficient initial grounds 
warranting such a move. 

Ost also accused Schily of "misusing" 
these proceedings “for party -political 
purposes". 

Schily himseU said that those who 
•had • previously 'maintained that his 
charges were unfounded now have rea- 
son to be self-critical. 

Once again, however, he emphasised 
that the principle of innocent until prov- 
en guilty applies in this, as in any other 
case. • ■ 

Jiirgen Wessulo wski/Ciaus Wettermann 
(Knlncr Siadt-Anzeiger. Cologne. 1 2 Mal-ch 198ri> 

ant chapter jn recent parliamentary 
history in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. i 

. Despite the mudslinging in all direc- 
tions, the main, party-political rift was 
between the SPD and Ihe Greens, rath- 
er than between the SPD on the. one 
.hand and the-CDU* CSU and F.Dp on 
the other. 

Axel Vpgel (Greens) summed up the 
situation as follows: “The SPp.sold it- 
jselfbecauseit formed ri coalition with 
■the wrong party". ■ . 

. The shadows chst by the Flick affair 
pyer German post-war d^moci'acy jyill 
i* 1 ® ? u B d ?stag 

V. Although the topic ''parliamentary 
Investigation c o n) rp it t ce’t is . no; longer 
of the ■ agenda it will take- iome, jfriie 
/before’ the, whole affair pales info ip'si^- 
nificapcei..; V' -..i 

!•:; Ojie thing is certain: the KUcik 'Scan- 
dal. did noL slfftke the foundations' pf 
thelV/estGerman state. L V'- /' 

!' ' Even pt'tp Schily,' (he, man responsf- 
fble' for. ihe exfent and depth of ihe 

l Pli/'Jr'rllkriitci.lAn t.m k- J 



if.--: 
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, . (Norilwcji Zeliung, Oldonburj, 1 4 March 1 986 ) 
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Rail’s rapport with the 
SPD rank and file 

' f n need ,p f improvement. The shor 

5* ^ ls * mfl 8 e ar e largely taboo 


’ iv 0U- } "r *«f ^ 

01,1 ct >U Clmncdlor Helmut Kohl 

an d SPD Shadow Chancellor Jo- 
hnnne.s Ran currently seem tp be reacting 
exaggeratedly, albeit in opposite direc- 
tions. 

The Chancellor sounds an exaggera- 
tedly optimistic note in saying he has po 
doubt that his Christ inn Democrats will 
fnrp extremely well in next January’s 
general election. 

■■ j^ e Shadow Chancellor sounds an un- 
duly pessimistic note when he gives the 
m a verbal drubbing, accusing it of lack 
of discipline, loyally and commitment. 

Each seems in liis way to hq suffering 
from a disturbed sense of reality — al- 
ways assuming their exaggerations arc 
not merely a matter of tactics. 

Herr Kohl's outlook : is well-known, 
whereas Herr Rau s temperament and the 
interface between Ins personality and fhat 
of his party, which has seen many a leader 
come and go over the years, have yet to be 
thoroughly outlined. . 

Herr Rau, the North Rhinc-West- 
phalian Premier, is nicknamed Brother 
Johannes, a reference to the impression 
lie conveys as the Protestant lay preach- 
er he is. 

■ ^ or L mo " ,hs lh| s nickname, used iron- 
ically but in admiration by Social Dem- 
ocrnls and disparagingly by Christian 
Democrats, has obscured the important 
issue of how the SPD has adapted to its 
Shadow Chancellor and how he has 
adapted to it. 1 

The verbal drubbing he recently gave ! 
his party came as a surprise; it was som- 
ething new coming from him, which was r 
probably what it was intended to be. 

But did only the SPD need to be con- l 
fronted with a new and tougher Jo- h 

f RaU c. f Was public °P inion >n a 
need of a Shadow Chancellor who 
showed greater will power? f 

nmhlpm f WCre ? e / hief Co ^ratron the p 
P ra fn need of solution would be less 

? indicated by Herr Rau, who m 

“ e ? Tly \ than its cand ‘date for tv 
Chartcellor, whose image was (and still is) ff. 


f.y | n .need of improvement. The shortcom- 
** ,n & s of his image are largely taboo in the 
SPD and only a handful of Social Democ- 
p ra ‘ s d *scuss openly whether Herr Rau as 
lie has so far presented himself is their 
hi ideal candidate. 

> . He may accuse the party of not yet 

ig aiming to win next year's general elec- 
Hon with sufficient enthusiasm and de- 
termination, but the accusation could be 
_ levelled ot him too. 
o Many Social Democrats who would 
II be prepared to campaign wholehearted- 
s ly to gain an absolute majority feel Jo- 
hannes Rau lacks for the time being the 

personality. to fire their imagination. 

: Bo,h the party and its Shadow Chan- 

cellor await each other’s effect. . 

It goes without saying that Social Dem- 
ocrats rush to his defence when the CDU 
clnims their Shadow Chancellor is in hid- 
ing. 

But many Social Democrats are far 
from sure they approve of his restraint 
and wonder whether it might be better 
for him to campaign more. keenly and 
distinctively. 

At the CDU party conference uniting 
me party's Rhineland and Westphalian 
regions CDU general secretary Heiner 
Geissler accused HerrRau of being a 
vague, blurred candidate. ' 

That was such a polemical claim it 
was unlikely to have much effect on 
Herr Rau s public image. A much more ; 
SS l »“ lnd dangerous analysis of the 
JPD Shadow Chancellor was made by 
‘Jorih Rhme-Wesiphaliitti CDU leader - 
Kurt Biedenkopf. • . f 

He is keen to bring the public debate ( 
on Herr Rau to a point at which a dear 
distinction is drawn between Rau the in- t 
dividual and Rau the candidate. f 

Herr Rau 's claim to want to reconcile t 
rather than to divide is, he says, tvpical c 
of the individual and unacceptable inas- 
much as general election voters will n 
have to decide on Herr Rau’s qualities c 
as a politician, not as an individual. v 

e i will naturally be made responsible c 

tor the SPD’s campaign and its cam- r; 
paign performance this year. 

Herr Biedenkopf said the CDU could c 
not accept this "division of labour" be- h 
tween Johannes Rqu the .individual, 
fighting for fair play irt politics; and Jo- v 



hannes Rau the politician -spearheading 
an SPD fighting-for power with nil the 
means at its command. 

This interpretation virtually raises 
the issues Herr Rau dealt with, albeit 
frbm a different angle, in criticising the 
SPD. But what Herr Biedenkopf- sees ns 
a subtle division of labour between Herr 
Rau and ihe SPD does not really exist, 
i- The Social Democrats hnve more or 
ie ^ ess drifted into a twofold approach, 
and that is the main reason- why Herr 
is Rau was so critical of them, 
ir He would like to see the entire SPD 
toe his line and is no longer prepared to 
it tolerate party groups that overempha- 
sise fringe issues. 

■He is worried parts of the party might 
: break ranks during the eleclion cam- 
paign and upset his concept. Media 
I coverage, heightened- the impression 
that the SPD was in the throes of in- 
fighting again. 

In reality this impression is mislead- 
ing. Recent SPD views and proposals 
that have hit the headlines do not con- 
firm the impression that the SPD is in 
the process of immolating itself again- 
far from it. 

In comparison with the final stage of 
the Schmidt era the SPD today seems 
extremely united. Herr Rau’s clarion 
call was basically intended only to close 
ranks entirely — an aim understandable 
enough but one that risks asking too 
much of the party. 

The SPD is a party geared to pro- 
grammatic policy statements. No matter 
how much it may appreciate the Shadow 
Chancellor’s concern for campaign tac- 
tics it finds it hard to come to terms with 
Herr Rau s comment that it is more im- 
portant to be “close to the citizen" than 
absolutely accurate where the party 

programme is concerned.- . T, 1 
To this day Social Democrats find It 
hurt/ io be imuffy emhusisisf j c without n 
target that at least appears to be pro- 

grammaticin character.- — , 1 

The problem Herr Rau faces is that of 1 
attracting as many voters as possible ■] 
from the middle of the -road, a category ’ 
the experts feel amounts, to 30 per cent { 
of the electorate. .! 

They are why he is- so insistent on the 1 
need to be “close to the citizen." Yet he 
can only motivate his own party by ad- . * 
vocating views and objectives that are c 
clearly and unmistakably Social Democ- 1 
ralicin character. n 

Herr Rau is convinced he' can' recon- v 

cile these two objectives if only the SPD 11 
has confidence in him. 

In his six-point campaign strategy de- 
vised by Bodo Hombach and Wolfgang T 
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Biedenkopf stages comeback 
in CDU regional merger 

DDsSorr D /Ln rf'fflSSj'IT mCr6ed *“ c6of *““ in 

SSJKfirS s*£?ss SS 

Wcijphalla will hofr ovc,,,^ 


Kurt Biedenkopf 


(Phbloidpa) 


Norths r CD . U re8ionsi,llo '‘> ne 

North Rhjns-.Westphalian region ; is a 
historic occasion for. the CDU in the 
country s most populous Land . . 

" But 11 would be overrating its signific- 
ance to infer that the Christian Democ- 
rats on the Rhine and. in the Ruhr have 

now emerged from Ihtifr trough. \ 

"Rhinelanders and Westphalians are 
poles apart temperamentally; their dif- 
ferences cannot be Eliminated hierdly by 
paperwork. : ■■ ■» «• • 1 , \ 


Everyday life in the new North 
RhinE- Westphalian ■ Region "-seems Sure 
to bring 1 euphoria down toealrth’ with "a 
vengeance once the merger : fever is 
over. i-. . . .- 

- The Dusseldorf confererice did not 

'dehlisfirSt and ftirertiost with' how the 
CDU whs to' regain power :ln Dtisseldorf 
and Bonn; it was primarily a personal 
/triumph for Kiirt Biedenkopf. : - 

Ke was largely responsible for- the 
merger- and has ?lowly but syrely payed 
Continued on page 6-V. >.j, 


Johannes Rau 

!■ . (Phutey 

- Fa 6 " 16111 be ventures IO say that onlyfc 
. SPD Is still a popular party (i.e. apsis 
n of the whole people). 

• T he he argues, can no bap 
claim to represent the entire people. ft 
. oddly enough this claim has so far h® 

' virtually unnoticed. 

“We must make it clear," lv/3|x J 
that the CDU is not a party oi’-- 5 ^- - 
tire people. It divides and includes ^ 
pie out. It is in the process o/hecont; 
h pressure group for the privileged. 

"We in contrast pursue policies <c 
behalf of the majority of the people. Om 
concepts include social progress and re 
conciliation. 

“A party that objectively pursues pol- 
icies for .the majority of the population 
must do all it can to actively enlist lb 
approval of this majority." 

In major sectors the SPD has nlreaf 
made it clear that it is prepared tn foV 
in Rau’s foot step ^ here., both in hornet 

- ,febi a,nd. even nSortLs o. in foreign affairs. 

Ap entire range of problematic issue 
.has been, clarified as favoured by tb 
Shadow Chancellor with a view to tf 
discing drastically the number fi 
stumbling blocks the party may cncouif 
ter in the course of the campaign. 

They include rejection of the Greetf 
, as a possible coalition ally ,{n Bonn, 
careful dissociation from the Saydinis- 
tas in Nicaragua. and, a reapprajsai.oflfr 
medium-range missiles zero option M 
which the SPD was so strongly opp^I 
three years, ago. 

So in reality Herr liau has Id*® 8 * 
to complain .them might sceuL^iJS^' 
The Social Democrats are ey* 
cry sign of rcodlpess tp adapt. . 

He has been Infuriated' byjkfew 
haps such ps^®Sj^|^ f aI 
nificatkyigpw^nepreaTrtble to ^ 
Law, mefl949 Bonn constitution!# 
the suggestion that the age-.of .ffli*** 
consent shpuld be reduced to 
; ; BUt on major Issues- the 
much toeing Rau’s line. The SPD ** : 
longer.be scripuslyjaocused of being'®* t 
rapprochement 

the; Sf D and the Reagan administr^l' 
sealed by. Herr ; Rau’s, visit to Wpshingt^ tj 
at. the beginning of February has puli»| 
the rug from under the anti- American^ 1 
.campaign long .envisaged by CDU g®# - f 
al secretary Heiner Geisslen ■ . ift’l 
" ‘S Q the Christian Democrats: mnywr I 
not be able to . play thd foreign -.pO-P- 1 
■card against the iSPD to The extend® 
niight have hoped.:- i,« i . .... : . : ;.i J v*Sl- 
' ■ -The Social De’mcfOrats can beseE^i 
have '.closed- ranks round Johanoeigj 
t6 a greater degree than hd-tf pr®pj£|; 
■ w for whatever Yeasoh'^to^dmiij/®^, 

. • ■ • • • i ■ J i I : : -’r/. ■■ JUtgeriKwW&Ej 

: !> • (Den i scbetAjlgt njibi d ei 

* ‘ ’ :• Hamburg, 16 
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DEFENCE 


Munich congress sceptical 
about Geneva prospects 


siiiizEiT 

•- • -• . • 
l 

T he Western security policy Esta- 
blishment, which met in Munich for-’ 
the annual defence policy conference, 
currently lacks the courage to clearly 
Specify what it feels is needed to defend 
the West and what shape East-West ties 
Should take. ■ 

; Problems are quietly left to simmer. 
Circumspection and restraint have pre- 
dominated throughout the alliance since, 
the superpower leaders. Mr’ Reagan and 
Mr Gorbachov, hnve so cscnlntcd their 
disarmament proposals- as to monopolise 
the general tenor of the security debate. 

Leading representatives of the secur- 
ity Establishment,' ISO in number, met 
in Munich over the first weekend in 
March to discuss balance and imbalance, 
of power between East and West. 

Yet they took good care to ensure 
that President Reagan’s leadership in 
disarmament policy views was not 
culled into question as long as the Gen- 
eva talks mnde no headway. 

A gathering including several Defence 
Ministers and leading politicians, senior < 
diplomats and high-ranking military men 
nonetheless made it clea^whcrc the poli- 
tical and military weak links hi the Chain 
of Western security lay. 

In deb ate, particularly discussion*. *>ut- 
-sWt me conference. hall, scepticism was in 
ample evidencc_uuissessing the prospects 
ot success at the Geneva folks. 

Many Americans feel official disarma- 
ment targets are far too high, hut everyone 
realises that in the rivalry between Mr 
Reagan and Mr Gorbachov since last au- 
tumn for the best disarmament plan neith- 
er side can allow itself to be outdone. 

Besides, Mr Reagan’s summit di- 
plomacy has brought about a tremen- 
dous swing in sentiment in his favour. 
Both politicians and experts within the 
Western alliance take a far different 
view of the President from when, for in- 
stance; he presented his SDJ plans. 

Yet SD1 was intended to toll the 
death knell of the regime of nuclear hor- 
ror, and SDI is, in the final analysis, the 
reason why the Russians returned to the 
Geneva conference table. 

’ *i'T be securit y experts who met .in Mu- 
sympathy, both to Mr Rear: 
f " T To L1 lhe: ' new Soviet leader*- who • 

nbniir°n 8 y rated tbat many .surmises 
- pragmatic Soviet foreign policy 
realignment . 

Not all 

varian.. Premier Franz Josef Strauss, 
however,, who said .Mr Gorbachov 
neither wanted a military conflict . nor-: 
was prepared to forgo military options. 

So .a question mark may. be said to 
have hung over the conference as k: 
king-size token of uncertainly. -. . 

Is the change in' behaviour between 
the superpowers here to stay? Or. are 
critical comments by Mr Reagan and 
Mr Gorbachov about -the. other side’s ; 
credibility, an unerring sign of the fragile 
nature of- relations? .. . ■ 

The first .reliable indicator of a -pro- - 
spect of nuclear disarmament or any 
hope of a reduction in tension is felt M ; . 
be the special talks. -on medium-range : 
missiles (INF) in Europe proposed by 
the Soviet leader. 


' Such an experienced US government 
official - as. Paul Nitze< the President's 
disarmament adviser, was not ruling out 
a first step toward agreement on the ba- 
sis of the “walk in the woods" proposals 
he and his Soviet opposite number, Yuli 
Kvilsinsky, had agreed on four years 
ago. -■ 

The walk in the woods proposals en- ' 

; visaged reducing the number of Soviet 
SS-20s stationed 'in Europe to 140 and 
deploying nn equivalent, number of 
Western missiles — an idea applauded 
in Europe once it was a dead duck. 

Mr Nitzc sounded a note of surprise 
in Munich about the scepticism voiced 
in Europe, initially in Bonn in particu- 
lar, about the elimination of medium- 
range missiles envisaged by Washington 
and Moscow. 

This issue may yet turn out to be a 
fully-fledged dispute within the West. 

While Moscow originally envisaged, 
only a reduction of medium-range mis- 
siles in Europe, the European Nato 
countries and Japan got Mr Reagan to 
submit comprehensive counter-propo- 
sals. 

The new Western proposal provides 
for the scrapping of Soviet SS-20s in 
Asia as well as in Europe, while Mos- 
cow is expected to tolerate the idea of 
Britain and Frnnce not immediately 
freezing tlieir nuclear stockpiles. 

Reciprocal agreement is also fore- 
seen mi shun- range missiles with ;i 
range ui loss than l,UUUkjn i 02 £ miles]. ^ 

Medium-range Intermediate ' riu'cllfir** 
forces (INF) alone are n more than am- 
ple source of coiitliet, with Mr Gorba- 
chov making INF talks subject to the 
United States scrapping SDI. 

So the outcome of ihi.s dispute will be 
a really tough test. Bonn Defence Minis- 
ter Manfred Worner said at Munich that 
he felt a gradual reduction in nuclear 
weapons in Europe was acceptable. 
That didn’t necessarily use to be consid- 
ered the case. 

He made it clear that medium-range 
missiles were withdrawn from Europe 
the West might have to forgo deterrent 
options. He also felt that in the foresee- 
able future a strategy not including nuc- 
lear weapons was. inconceivable both 
globally and in Europe because the con- 
ventional superiority of the East would 
lead to instability and possibly, a risk of 
war. , i . 

That was why he stressed the need for 
greater efforts in conventional defence. 


WWlUei/flLA Ilia 

CDU opponents wore keen to prevent. ■ 

. The erstwhile CDU general secre- - 
tary’s political career long seemed over. 
Chancellor Kohl had sacked him and 
sent him to the provinces to get rid of a 
tiresome rival. 

' Initially Herr Biedenkopf was luck- . 
less and had to let RheriisH CDU leader 
$ernhard Worms lead the CDU in last 
year's slate assembly elections. Many 
felt that marked the end of his career. 

. Yet he never gave up. After the worst 
defeat the CDU had ever suffered in 
ijfbrth Rhine- Westphalia he grasped the 
opportunity of staging a comeback. A 
merger of the two regions seemed just 
the job. ■ 

j He has pulled it off and the fact that 
He is due to hand over to his deputy in 




US Defence Under-Secretary Fred Ikl6, chairman Ewald von Klelst and Bavarian. 
Premier Franz Josef Strauss at the Munich defence conference (Phoio: dpaj 


New weapons technologies are to be 
developed to ensure that forwnrd def- 
ence need not be abandoned or an ag- 
gressor need have no fear of the des- 
truction of his hinterland because nuc- 
lear options have been dispensed with. 

Herr Worner envisages a European 
defence system against shorter-rangc 
Soviet missiles that might one day enrry 
conventional warheads. 

His weapons technology expectations 
seemed, incidentally, to tally with those 
of Nato's American supreme comman- 
der General Bernard Rogers. But Herr 
Worner and his Bonn team were very 
much on their own in Europe. 

British and French speakers avoided 
expressing an opinion on the German 
Defence Minister’s approval in princi- 


SD1. They clearly felt Bonn's position 
was wrong. 

One wonders whether the Bonn gov- 
ernment's disarmament philosophy can 
be reconciled with American views on 
the subject. To many Americans' sur- 
prise Chancellor Kohl announced at last 
year’s Munich conference in connection 
with his SDI terms that the Soviet Union 
was our most important partner in the 
East and that consequences naturally 
arose as a result. 

The conclusion Ihe Chancellor 
reached was that East-West policy must 
not be restricted to arms control and se- 
curity issues. 

In comparison this year’s Munich 
speech by Fred lkl£ of the Pentagon was 
bound to make one stop and think. He ■ 
referred with the greatest detachment to - 
the fascinating desire within Nato for a 
world with stable, peaceful frontiers. 

What he wanted to see was greater ef- 

. iNo-pne who .know? Biedenkopf will 
..doubt fora moment (hat, by then he jiyijl 
be home and dry. Chattcejlof,, Kohl's 
brief appenrance In Dusseldorf demon- 
strated that he was well aware Herr 
Biedenkopf was back with a vengeance.. 

With 40 per cent of CDt/ WmbeK 
ship and over a third of the 'delegate's hi 
party conferences behind hlnif' Kurf 
Biedenkopf is stronger tharV ever. : 

Yet he will also realise that facts are 
needed, and not just bright ideas, to 
convince opponents of the merger that 
there was more to it .than boosting Kurt 
Bledenkopfs career, 

He knows from bitter persona! exper- 
ience that the CDU. rewards orily-.sycJ 
■cess. ■ ' . • ’ ' . i\ 

. (Nflrnbergor-Nathrirhleiif-lb March 1 986) 11 


forts to compete with the Soviet Union 
militarily, economically nnd technologi- 
cally. Moral nnd idcologicul yardsticks 
needed id retain priority. 

Mr Iklc is not, however, regarded as 
a man intimately associated with the 
framing of current White House poli- 
cy. He is considered to belong to cate- 
gory of right-wing Republicans whose 
influence oil President Reagan has 
declined. 

A change for the better in the as- 
sessment uf the Reagan administra- 
tion was apparent in Munich in con- 
nection with whether the United 
States was planning to decouple Irmu 
its European allies in security terms, 
given a possible reduction in Ameri- 
. SAB .flu clear, presence on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The prevailing view was that decoupl- 
ing was not triggered by weapon sys- 
tems. It was felt to be a matter of politi- 
cal will. 

The importance of technology for 
security policy has for some time 
seemed likely to become a fashionable 
issue. But in Munich the German So- 
cial Democrat Horst Ehmkc met with . 
scant approval of his tenet, in a paper 
on modern weapons technology, that 
the borderline between nuclear nnd 
conventional arms must not become 
blurred. 

Political and financial considerations 
prompted him to- take nn extremely 
sceptical view of Herr Wo'rner's Euro- 
pean missile defence proposals. Herr 
Eh mke reiterated his strong opposition 
to SDI, an opposition that was criticised ; 
on all sides. 

Ex-Senator John Tower, the farmer 
US negotiator in Geneva, denied that 
America' had any striyfrig for 1 military 
-if6JIJ^t^[^)^ie basjs of a technqiogi- 

Many dramatic sepuiity policy jucjge-,; 
ment^ on the weakness of th^ W^st; at 
Municl) we^e’ attributable to cu rre^‘ ti p- 
ccr.tainty. v ■•• n .i. J 

' The imagination was inadequate lo flp . 
gure out the political and strategic con- 
sequences pf a partial, US nuclenr. with- 
drawal from Europq. ‘Either -tihat. or 
speakers were /not- . prepared tp . refer 
open lyto the con sequence s., , 

The possibility of far-reaching disar- . 
mapient was i8lso - dealt , wjth extremely 
sketchily In Munich]. Certainly no-one: 
ventured* toforecastiahiStorioitbrmn'g- 
pbintinEast-Westtles asa result ofdis- 
armatnent. ' *• *; u.\\‘ '••J.-i.i 

■ • ■'** ••.:'! - 'Kiirt Beckeh-' '■ 

. 'I ’ (DlaZdl^HkiiiAurg, ? March 1 986) < 
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Bonn sells state holdings, 
boosts private enterprise 


State owned firms With government or T"]' 

B ^Share capita, in DMm government agency holding* 

M VVl ^pft '= - % KrecfHanstalt i ' •'EntwicWunai 

HIT yyiedMufbaulOOO ™X. 

loop 



O f .ciyniucniiKe a uanKrupt selling off the 

ne of the present Bonn govern- family silver to get some ready cash 


chnnirf u. mg reducing its 

2 s? 1 ? f tvcn pri ° r,t >' over Public- from almost 44 

ow^ship Cm aCt,VItiCS . andstate company’s nomi 

This fundamental policy principle DM770m 8 f O Mt 

was clearly outlined in a Cabinet resolu- ,W C our S 

tion passed on 21 March 1985 u 0t co 1 “ r f e » 

vli i? a , whereas divlden 

Yet the Federal government still acts regular source of 
as on entrepreneur in a free market p?, 
economy. Is this a contradiction in ern P "^ tl . Sal ! on 1 
terms? A number of economic facts and . ™ ook ver 

figures would seem to indicate that it is In some cases, 

At the end of 1984, for example, the n °J Cr . Up ! e . s abot 
Federal government held direct and in- wft J le ,l sh,es aW£ 
djrcct shares in 474 businesses, includ- 0thers ‘ 
ing Deutsche Bundcsbahn, the railways The reduction 
and Deutsche Bundespost, the post of- stake if] Lufthani 
fice. cent), for exampli 

The nominal capital of all enterprises lfs ® d - 
in which the government and its special ^ has been blot 
agencies had a direct stake amounted to D 1 board by Bavai 
just under DM13bn nt the end of .984, sef Strauss, who c 
of which the Federal government ac- clJse d of not supi 
counted for just under DM 7 bn. economy. 

Almost 2UO.OUO workers were ent- This chain of o, 
p oyccl in firms in which the government that government 
had majority interests. clear about the t. 

ll the employees of the VEBA and government in its r 

“* Cn corn P ani « (companies in ■ Were the gave 
«h, c , the government has minority in- entity accent*. 

«- cs s) are also taken into account we owned firms are be 
arrive at n figure of over half a million run enterprises it 
workers who arc directly or indirectly selling off its “pro 
dependent on the government.. . Salzgh.er or Saa? 

he government is both entrepreneur stake in extremei 
and employer. Its dividend income. VEBA or VlAG ’ 
however, is not ail that impressive.. . . What is mnr/ f 

The direct inveshnen, income of ,he ,o «i 0 j" 
government, which ac.s ns n honker, so have tn priZis 
p oduces coal, steel, aluminium, cars, ju?t VEBA and sim 

electricity, gas. tools, nuts and bolts and p ar . ifl i ■ ■ 

industrial plant of all kinds and also , 1 / pnvfl,lsni 
irades in building materials, chemicals th,n / norlhe °‘her. 
and oil. was estimated at just under on the other In 
DM 230m in 1 985. werc t0 support the 

Were the government to act in strict ma ' n tasks of ,he 
accordance with the principles of Dr iv- make SUre lhot a m < 
ate enterprise it would either have to trv Sociely can funeti °i 
and improve the return on its invest- trolIin 8 transport, < 
mem capital or stop being an enirenre- Cnergy su PP ! y *>rvic 
neur altogether. p ,n g off its shares in ^ 

H has failed to invest its, „r to put it S *' 

=T„ re P C^r expwrs ' ia r— 

CHANQEpFADC 

ample, on the capital mnrket. The eiitre- 1 
prcncurial qualities of the government ** ■ 
leave a great ileal to be debited SOrrY - WB <«nnot han 

rcceivcd ■ 

rCMIS likc “ F B|ED. r >C;M ^.EIHEPKE yERLAQ GMBH " 

nmnle Jw J ‘ ^ddespost, for ex- ?Phoen^ AMMlcht 23 , 

i™DOsilli.in S ni y takCS BdvwM *6c of *>“^000 H«mhurg7B' 
i^posillon as a monopoly enterprise. . ...... 

There arc, however, cases when* the 

government, has shown- itself to b e on ■ ■ 

efficient entrepreneur able to put ail- . " 

mg firms back on 1 their feet . P 11 

.Salzgitier AG , 1 which is-lUOi-per-cent' ' ' ' : ' "s ' 1 

government-owned, Ua.gbod.examplc, . ✓ 

The company mnde a profit of ahnm /> ' ' 1 ' 

DM50m in -.1984/85 following lo sses of ' 
uver DM700m during the two previous I ■ 


years, losses on a scale that threatened 
to disqualify the state as an entrepre- 
neur. 

Sometimes the government looks 
very much like a bankrupt selling off the 
family silver to get some ready cash, 
it had no trouble, for example, reduc- 

inn mrlaminn It. _ I r . ■ . _ ■ J 



roMriH 


f . “ r\v 

from almost 44 to 30 per cent of the 
i company’s nominal capital. 

_ Although the government received 
'■ DM770m for these shares the amount 
is, of course, a once-only payment, 
whereas dividend earnings are a more 1 
1 regular source of income. 

Privatisation bids by the Bonn gov- 
ernment look very half-hearted. 

In some cases, such as VEBA, it has 
no scruples about selling off its shares 
while it shies away from such a move in 
others. • • 

The reduction of the government’s ' 
stake m Lufthansa (from 74 to 51 per- 
cent), for example, has not yet materia- 
lised. 

It has been blocked on the supervise- 
ry board by Bavarian Premier Franz Jo- 
sef Strauss. who certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of not supporting a free market 
economy. 

This chain of oddities would suggest 
that government circles are still not 
clear about the tasks and functions of 
government in its role as entrepreneur. 

Were the government tq share the 
generally accepted vie u that nrivuluh 
owned firms are better perrethan slate- 
run enterprises it would have to. start 
selling off its “problem cases" such as 
Salzguter qr Saarberg rather than its 

veba , ;“ 1) ' heal,hy firms iike 

What is more, if ihe government were 
to stick to its own principles it would al- 

VPRA Pr !T- liSe LUf,hanS3 and 
ju$t VEBA and similar cornpaqi.es. 

Partial privatisation is neither one 
thing nor the other. 

uJ/’ Ihe linnd> ll, c government 
were to support the principle that one of 
main tasks of the public sector is to - 
make sure that a modern industrialised 
society can function smoothly by con- 
rolling transport, communication and 
energy supply services it is no good sell- i 
■ng off its shares in VEBA and Luflhan- ■ 
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The Prakla-Seismos AG, which 
searches for oil and natural gas de- 
posits, woiild also have to be taken pff 
the list of potential privatisation 
candidates. . 1 . 

At the same time the government 
would have to make sure that the gov- 
ernment and government-owned enter- 
prises did not move into fields where 
they do not belong . 1 

It is extremely difficult to understand 
why the Bundespost is involved in the 
banking business. 

Furthermore, the planned sole of the 
Bundesbahn’s share in the tourist com- 
pany. Deutsches Reixcburo has been 
delayed. 

The intended privatisation of the 
Deutsche Siedlungs- iind Landcsrenten- 
nank and rhe Deutsche Pfandhriefan- 
mull is also proving to he a difficult and 
arduous operation. 

li looks as if the government likes be- “ 
mg an entrepreneur. This is the crux of 
the problem. 

The dividing line between public 
and private sector activities, which is 
so easier to draw witl'i the help qf pi- 
thy declarations of support for free 
market economy principles, has be- 
come very blurry in the political maze 
of conflicting or common inte- 
rests., 

.,The interests of government arc very 
often privately motivated. 

Which politician doesn’t like to sit on 
the supervisory board of a prestigious : 
and money-spinningcompany? 

Klaus Hofnieier ■ 
(Deuisclics Allgcmcliws Sonntugjihlatl, 


Next tranche 
in June 

F inance Minister Gerhard 
berg has been given Cabinet ap^ 
val to sell off government shares In ' 
VlAG and Prakla-Seismos compan 
in June and in the Industrieverw 
lungsgcscllschaff (IVG) company 
September. 

Forty per cent of the DM 580m caj 
ini stock of the VlAG compai 
(DM2 32m) is too be sold to ns mat 
small shareholders as possible. 

Following an increase in capital sto 
from DM50bn to DMftObn 47 per a 
of the Prnkla-Sei.snios company (incJi 
iug the five per cent share ol the 1VG ; 
to be sold, 

—■ ■RrakUi.Viiimwwr’became a join! sltx 
company ih 1985. 

A Finance Ministry statement a 
nouneed that the voting right of the shar 
will be limited to five per cent so as 1 
guarantee the company's independence. 

Employee shares arc to be made avai 
able in both cases. This also applies to 
IVG, 45 per cent of which will besold. 

In his report Stolloiibcrg referred it 
further privatisation candidates. 

No vital government interests. hess& 
stand in (he way of a transformation of* 
Deutsche Pfandbricfiinsiolt (DEFF^ 
n private-law mortgage bank. Vjt 
A gradual reduction of •g(0 l p 1iQtl } 
involvement in the bnnk*^ acvWWes u 
thus plnnncd.;> •• 1 

A final apprli^^ In parridular'ol 131 
questions^ has-’yento^be coth l pfef?d^ 
the oatffif 6 f*fhe Deutsche Siedlungs- s» 


change of address form 

£?" carino ' 1 h ‘ , ; dl8 vour request until we know 
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Hamburg, y March i yfifi)- questions^ has-^nto^be 

' • the oarffif6f*the Deutsche Siedlungs 

" ' - 1 Laiidesrentenbank (DSL). 

0 S Talks are continuing in the case J 

- JT° Lufthansa airline company. ■ -jl 
‘'s'** The Deutsche Verkehrs-KremFB 

‘ ■ • • v Subaorlptlon has already been appraisedi 1 ' 

l0 ^“ : ' y Number 1 - 1 -i^-24 1 ^. -.per- .cem^/educthin'of 

(*)•'■• : S' • V ii ;.'v. . IT ^ sffar^M the BundeSbahn is planh» 

■ / ; -/•/; I-. 1 an Increase in oapltal stock ih T986- 

' ■ • -\*- ‘-.s'.j i; . Schehker. &' Co., a Bundesbftlifl' 

" >'■ ' Vi »i*i h ■■ ?** ’ haulage subsidiari es 'also being 

y- .-in-. : am ined. It Is i hoped- that the Rule 

NawXdh r ««B ' : ! ,t: bahn’s share -here wUli be reduce 

1 l ' ; 5 : d-b"- 1 L , 24,9 per bent during: 1-986’.' ■■ * '- 11 ; 1 

' 1 v; 1,1 ' ;;i! *.■ : ;i - ’ :, i ! r Stoltenberg Announced - that’ 1 

« ■ . 1 1 'isy-i state-run’-coihpanies? Salzgitter aric 

t . 7 •' 1 • ' l| s . jl . arbeiig, Were no longer in the^ ired.'' 1 

' ,, . j ’ ; * :,v ' f Ssligittdr has been-abla td makd| 

"1, k..L' 7!' 's’.' 1 lts DM712m losses (1982/83)'^ 

■ ; • - a .vvro, ; cording a profit o6DM50rii in ■t98< 

,M 1 1 Saarberg,. ’which- 'recorded' -B lul 

niintru i ’ ' ’ ' ’ ; ' \ '' DM207m iml983, expects-' a- mqhJ 

ancedresult-for 1955/ 1 rr; ^ 

:: v"- : . :-n- 

■ ' ^ '' --* 1 (Die Well, 6oh^>l 
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Bonn keen on CAP reform, 
but cost will be crux 

B onn seems at present to be the one • The committee has also proposed 
government among the 12 Euro- programme for the utilisation of agricu 


m3 government among the 12 Euro- 
pean Community countries that is mak- 
ing tremendous efforts to reform the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). 

The European Commission present- 
ed its Green Paper in July 1985. This 
was amplified in the autumn, but it has 
not been easy 10 put its proposals into 
operation. 

German Agriculture Minister Ignaz 
Kiechle would like to begin all over again 
and revive the farm price policy talks. 

He would tike to put the flagging re- 
form debate on a new course so that we 
and our partners in the Community can 
devise a fresh strategy. 

Kiechle is well aware that adjust- 
ments, changes and new arrangements 
can only be undertaken on a European 
scale and not just at the national level. 

He regards the concept, developed by 
ihe Brussels Commission and presented 
by its Dutch vice-president Frans An- 
driessen, as partly wrong-headed and 
partly too short-term and short-sighted. • 

The Commission wants to introduce 
policies to reduce production by reduc- 
ing agricultural prices in real terms, and 
so reducing surpluses. 

Kiechle favours an “active price poli- 
cy” as a vital aspect of structuring and 
safeguarding income levels. 

Rewords would be given for reduced 
agricultural production. 

Lower Saxon Premier Ernst Albrecht 
has dun red a C PU C’SU com mi lice sei 
Up to draft a new agricultural policy. 

This cnmmiEteaai-coiicept offers bo- 
nuses for voluntarily closing down a 
farm and for using arable land for eco- 
logical purposes. 


T he European Community of twelve 
and the European Free Trade As- 
sociation (Efta) are moving closer to 
one another. 

Efta was formed in 1960 and is now 
made up of six countries: Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Norway, Finland and 
Iceland. 

Two factors are influencing closer 
cooperation between them: first the ac- 
cession of Spain and former Efta mem- 
ber Portugal to the Community and sec- 
ondly trade and industrial -pressure 
from Japan and America. 

The 18 countries want more than a>: 
H^ tr ^; area °f a united Europe and 
cl°«r JMht cooperation in research. 

T hey Wan ‘ to develop a combined econ- 

sun ° f £ l0re lhan 350 n"™ 011 con- 

sunters into a b ase.toLBi«mtfiLaLi^^ a u:^ 
m modem techui9mnWRiiMM 
; This is where the roots for future \ 
economic growth lie, along with new 
jobs. The Brussels Commission has now 
prepared an industrial strategy with this 
aim in mind, 

In fact the European Community will 
put Efta under pressure if, over the next 
six years, the Community is able to in- 
troduce the free movement not only of 
goods and people but also services and 
capital within its market. 

! Not for nothing is West Germany, the 
n^ost highly developed industrial ^coqptry 
in the Community, puttjng all its efforts .in-!- 
to developing this -European ecpqQmtc ; 
zone. As the strongest of the partners the 
Federal Republic wifi benefjt, , , ... ; 

• 1 The Efta countries are more closely 
related- to . the central European Com-- 


The committee has also proposed a 
programme for the utilisation of agricul- 
tural produce in industry. The suggestion 
is that farm produce such as grain and 
beet sugar should be used to produce 
bio-ethanole as a motor fuel additive. 

Many experts believe, however, that 
these proposals could not redress the 
problems of the Common Market's agri- 
cultural surpluses and costs. 

These measures would cost millions 
in invest nient and compensation. 

The experts say that to achieve Ihe re- 
sults desired millions more in CAP 
funds would certainly be needed than is 
needed now to subsidise production, 
warehousing and rcduccd-cost sales 
(mainly outside the Community). 

It would also cause anger among Com-, 
moil Market consumers and tnx-pnyers os 
well as among Europe's competitors on in- 
ternational farm produce markets such as 
the USA, New Zealand, the developing 
countries and so on. 

Futhermore it is uncertain whether 
the path proposed would really bring 
positive results and what ii would actu- 
ally cost. 

West German Finance Minister Ger- 
hard Stoltenberg recently said CAP re- 
form would be costly because changes 
were being made too late. 

He added that not all the problems 
could be pushed into the lap of central 
government. The Lander must do their 
share. 

At ihe end of Iasi year a majority in 
the Bundesrat (Upper 
resolution for n revision of agricultural 
policy. 

This resolution made definite propo- 
sals to support farmers' incomes in cer- 


EC and Efta 
aim at 
closer ties 

munity countries than are the southern 
Common Market members Greece, 
Spain and Portugal — and Ireland with 
its enormous regional problems. A com- 
parison of inflation rates alone shows 
this clearly. 

What is important is that all 18 coun- 
tries arq on a stable course. The decline 
in oil prices will bring additional growth 
and with.it. renewed efforts for closer 

of the Community of Twelve, including 
Denmark, was a wrong answer to! a 
wrong question. Scandinavia belongs 
economically to Europe.' 

; The Danes have correcjed this error 
by a decisive yes in the referendum of 
27 February. ; , 

; Intra-European trade is already of 
considerable significance. M6re than 
half the Efta countries’ experts go td ihe 
Common Market, and more -than half 
Efta imports originate from Community 
countries. 

| Import-export trade between the two 
is $120bn. The Common Market ex- 
ports more to the Efta countries than it 
supplies to the US and Russia together; 

• 1 Both organisations, whose economies 


tain cases and introduce measures to ex- 
pand market and price policies — envi- 
ronmental arrangements, for instance. 

The Bundesrat rejected proposals for 
reducing production by a quota system 
limiting output on certain items. 

The differences with the committee 
headed by Ernst Albrecht are obvious. 

The proposals made by the Baden- 
Wiirtlemb^rg Premier Lothar Spath and 
the Bavarian Premier Franz Josef 
Straus& also do not coincide. 

At the CSU farmers' conference in 
Munich Herr Strauss said that Com- 
munity surpluses (at least butter and 
grain) should be given away and not 
warehoused at high costs. Wheat is a 
particularly heavy burden on Common 
Market finances. 

Surpluses pre at present valued at 
DM25bn. and warehousing costs for 
1985 alone were almost DM3bn. 

They include one million tons of but- 
ter, almost 800,000 tons of meat and 16 
million tons of grain. 

. Giving ihe surpluses away would not 
help matters much. Much more must be 
done to rein back agricultural produc- 
tion. Agriculture Ministers must make 
definite, effective proposals. 

Herr Kiechle is only one of twelve. 
Several Community countries see Ger- 
man moves in agriculture as being done 
with an eye to next year’s general elec- 
tion. 

With this in mind it is easy to see why 
he calls for “an active price policy" at 
meetings of the Council of Agriculture 
Ministers even though it would cost 
more. 

It also explains why Finance Minister 
Stoltenberg is prepared to make conces- 
sions to farmers. 

This explains why in 1984 the Bonn 

West German farmers compensation 
amounting to many billions of marks. 

Hans-Peter Oil 

1 Dei Tagcispicgel, Berlin, 6 March 1 986) 

are export-oriented, are opposed to 
growing protectionism in world trade. 
Both will stand up for European econ- 
omic interests in the next round of Gatt 
negotiations and at the next Western 
economic summit in May. 

The Community and Efta have 
reached agreement on ridding their 
trade of technical and administrative 
hindrances and for working closer to- 
gether in industrial affairs. 

This primarily involves harmonising 
industrial standards, the rules of 
competition and access to government 
contracts as well as research and deve- 
lopment into modern information and 
telecommunications systems. 

The accession of Spain and Portugal 
is a fine opportunity to take out of the 

give them new pplitical life. 

Fprthconling' international negotiations 
are good enough reason for doing this. 

■ Industry in Europe has 'Waited long 
enough for the politicians ' lb overcome 
administrative problems so as to create 
a free trade Zorie withal rue' European 
investment area within which • capital 
can be transferred without restriction, ; 

That is the.hasis for re^tructuring-in- 
dustry for mass production apd fpr 
developing and introducing modern 
technology. ' ' ;1 ' : ” ' 1 

; The politicians must ao somethihg 
other than just stand around, diagnosing 
the situation and: proposing iTemedlps. 
They musjt,limjt the) rlsks for investors in 
jEurope. . Hans Wlmmer ■. 

(Allgcmclpe Zeitung, Mainz, 6 March 1986) 


Europe must 
invest DM20bn 
in Euro-R&D 

K arl-Heinz Narjes, vice-president of 
the European Commission, says 
the Twelve must find nine billion' ECUs 
(almost DM19.5bn) between 1987 and 
1991 to fund a scientific and technolog- 
ical community. 

That is hot a lot when compared with 
the 230 billion ECUs the Common 
Market countries plan to spend on dom- 
estic research and development over the 
same period. 

The Commission points put that no. 
single member-country, no matter how 
large, can tackle all technological chal- 
lenges with its own resources. 

The Commission went on to say that 
the Community should cooperate with 
Ihe Eureka project, which promises so 
much, nnd in which many non-EC states 
will take part. 

Eureka will further Europe’s compet- 
itive ability, improve the quality of life 
nnd establish a “Europe of researchers.” 

The first Community programme from 
1984 to 1987 involves 3.75 billion ECUs. 

The second, the Commission says, 
must amplify seven national and Eureka 
projects that can benefit from the Com- 
mon Market's economic area and treaty 
regulations. 

This would be in contrast 10 looser 
arrangements for Eureka cooperation, 
where results could either take too long 
to appear or not appear at all. 

The Europeans are poor devils. Just how 
much technological assistance they need 
was shown when trying to make a tele- 
phone- call from Cologne to Brussels. For 
more than 20 minutes there was no line. 

The European central telephone ex- 
change in Brussels, hailed when it was 
put into operation almost ten years ago 
as the most modern in the world, had to 
close down for six hours recently. 

A number has to be dialled several 
times usually to make a local call in Brus- 
sels, Europe’s capital, at a peak period. 

Four technological sectors, with in- 
formation and- telecommunications 
technology at the top, would take up 60 
per cent of the funds. Trying lo tele- 
phone in Europe shows just how urgent 
the position is. 

There are dangers if the Community 
remains, in its present unsatisfactory si- 
tuation, West German Commission 
vice-president Narjes has made a start 
with his 10 billion ECUs. ! 

A Commission statement said, how- 
ever, that this would have to, be cut by a 
billion and only introduced gradually be- 
cause the Community was short of money. 

. In this year alone, due to the weak Am- 
erjcahfoqUar, the subsidy burden for the 
’"Mffortfofmirphis agricultural products has : 
leapt up by at least a billion ECUs. 

! Insiders in Brussels, believe that plans 
!for the technological futureV-.wiil be 
strangled by lack of money. : 

, But the money is required' primarily ; 
j to make up for mistakes of the past. For i 
j 25 years formers have nOt Tjeen told j 
1 how much they could really Oarh if they 1 
j continuously oyqjr-produced. 

Europe’s technology emergency cannot ' 

; be relieved fo the farmers’ expense! and < 
j there can !be,.nq quesH0a. of stalling and ! 

! leaving bUl. . ; 

1 If the G ommb/* more i 

i money West ^uropeati: leaders, must 
[face up tot hel^esp.q ns lb ii i t i qsVA stop 
; must be rttade to ec'onbmies JfofiU the' 

! wrong places. ' Hermann Bohle 

' “(Kielejr NaeJirlchteir.-fi MoVch 1 986 ) ! 
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MOTORING 


Streamlined, lightweight, new 
battery: best electric car yet 




A new boll cry-powered : car deve- 
loped by RhuiniScIi-WesifaUsches 
Eleklrizi tills werk (RWE) is claimed to 
be. the first really ' viable electric car, 
with a tup speed of 125kph (78mph) 
nnd a range of 160km (100 miles), mak- 
ing it Suitable tor more than mere city 
use. 

li owes this striking performance to 
consistent lightweight design and con- 
struction principles, to a new engine, 
concept ami to its nickel-iron battery. 

RWE and 1I19 car’s Bavarian inven- 
tor. Erich Pdlilmanii from Ktilinbach, 
linye spent years developing whnt scenis 
U»,be the first really feasible electric car 
in today’s conditions, the Polilinann EL 
(see photo). 

They have offered German carmak- 
ers the entire know-how free of charge, 
but motor manufacturers have been re- 
luctant to jump at the offer. 

Maybe the brisk trade in cat cars and 
diesels is the reason why. Carmakers 
add that they all have a prototype elec- 
tric car they could run off the assembly 
line whenever they wanted. 

Thai, says HWE\s Dr Bcrnd Stoy.. is a 
red herring. The cars they mean are nil 
standard mudcls fitted ou( with an elec- 
tric motor nnd a boot full of lead batter- 
ies and so heavy and weak thev can 
hardly move. 

The sole exception, he says, is a bat- 
tery-powered Volkswagen Golf deve- 
loped by an RWE subsidiary. But the 
Golf incorporates compromises to the 
detriment of speed and range. , 

A closer look at the Pohlrnann EL is 
enough to show how right Dr Stoy is. 
From the environmental angle the bat- 
tery-powered car is clearly desirable. 

It is noiseless apart from the sound of 
the tyres on the road surface. Its emits ■ 
no exhaust fumes whatever. 

But performance is the problem. In a 
motorised society wc have grown accus- 

t i°Am d l ! 0 wilh t0p s P eeds of at 
JoOkph (1 OOmph), breathtaking accel- 
eration and a virtually unlimited range. 

Electric cars based on-standard mod-- 
els and powered by lead batteries are 
capable of lQOkph (62mph) at best and 
need a recharge every 40 to 70 kilome- V 


Ires (25 to 40 miles). Pundits feel sure 
these two features alone will [be enough 
to rule them out as far as most motorists- 
are concerned — quite apart frorji what 
they would cost. 

Bernd Stoy' took a fresh look at the 
whole idea in the early 1980s. An electric 
car, he decided, had to be light in weight 
and aerodynamic in design. It had to be 
built around (he motor and power unit. 

It also had to be aimed at the wealthi- 
er end of the market.'the kind of people 
who bought the first petrol-engined cars 
and refrigerators, paving the way for the 
lower-priced models everyone can af- 
ford today. • . 

Pohlrnann and RWE premiered the 
first Pohlrnann EL in 1982. It consisted 
of a ncw-look olectric motor and a lead : 
battery and was shaped like half an egg. 

The prototype passed crash impact 
tests with flying colours at the Allianz 
research centre in Munich. . 



Streamlined looks:, the Pfihlmanry I=L 


It has since been further developed 
and enlarged — for safety's sake — to an 
overall length of 3.77 metres (12ft 4in). : 

The car is 1.60 metres (5ft 3in) wide 
and 1.30 metres (4ft Jin) tall. . 

In outward appearance the Pohlrnann - 
is an attractive 2 x 2-seater. The tech- 
nology it incorporates puts it streets 
ahead of the rest: its designers feel. 

Thfe body consists of a high-grade 
Continued on page 9 
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VW'8 eye-catching new three- wheeler 


(Phmo: VW) 


VW Scooter is 
hit at Geneva 
motor show 

W olfsburg design engineers hirr 
ensured Volkswagen of a sift- - 
catcher at the Geneva motor she*' 1 '-’’- 
the VW Scooter, a three-wheeler c<®- 
bining the sporting features of a moil* 
cycle nnd the comfort of a car. 

The prototype is described as a stud), 
meaning that Volkswagen have no in- 
tention — none at present, that is — of 
manufacturing and selling the Scooter. 

No mention is made of production 
deadlines or prices. The aim is to illustrate 
and lest what is technically feasible. The 
prototype merely had to comply with in- 
ternational motor vehicle regulations. 

- Us two fruni wheels are powered. Th_ 
Scooter is 3.17 metres 0‘»fi ,UD ^ 
1.50 metres (£ft>)awide- nnd. 1.24 melffif 

■— («1ft 1 iiLjUlllli 1 5” . . j 

The VW Polo is, in comparison, 3.65' 
metres (1 2ft) long, 1 .58 metres (5fl 2b) 
wide and 1.35 metres t4fi 5inJ tall. 

Its aerodynamic design incorporates 
flush windows, bumpers, headlights and do- 
orhandles. It wind 'resistance rating Is 0.25. 

Two engines have been tested, both In- 
lerally mounted in front of the front nxk 
and fitted out with u four-speed gear beta. 

One is n water-cooled, four-cyllndd 
carburettor engine { 1 ,U50cc, 40*pJ 
running on premium grade petrol, ^ 
other an injection engine 
9(Jhp) running on super. ■ « ■ ' 
They reach top speeds 0 
(lOOmph) and over 200kph (fZSrtufmV 
Fuel consumption Is said to be 
of premium 5mpj) g 

and 6.1 litres^^ppflrhpg)^- ' J 
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Berlin firm makes quakeproof shock 
absorber that leads the world 



A Berlin firm has designed the 
world's first ahti-’quake shock ab- 
sorber device, ll took six years to devel- 
op. Research and development were 
backed by the Berlin Senate and the 
Bonn Ministry of Research and Tech- 
nology. 

Earthquakes, tremors nnd seismic 
shocks cause many deaths and still more 
damage. 

Vertical and horizontal movement of, 
the ground has n' powerful effect on the 
inert mass of buildings not designed to 
withstand such pressures. They often 
vibrate, arc intensified und damage or 
make the building collapse. 

The 'quake risk to buildings and in- 
dustrial plant has often been underrated 
in Europe. It is only taken into serious 
consideration in connection wilh nuc- 
lear power stations, 

As the frequencies of foundations fit- 
ted with shock absorbers of the kind il- 
lustrated are often in the same range ns 
seismic tremors (hetwee-n 2 and 1(1 
hertz) vibration may thus be intensified,' 
calling for lateral shock absorption to 
offer i he vertical “bounce." 

The principle is easily explained. 
Equal vertical and horizontal elasticity 


results in three-dimensional suspension. 
The Gerb system consists of steel 
springs and a so-called vised- absorber. 

The absorber, says Gerb managing 
director Heinz Delam, is like a spoon in 
ajarofhorfey. ' 1 

His firm has established n lead of 
several years nveriinternationnl compe- 
tition. Gcrb’s best customers currently 
include Japanese power station manu- 
facturers, "There’s no-one In match us,” 
l-lerr Delam says. 

An apartment block several storeys 
tall is under construction over an Un- 
derground shaft- in Berlin. As a pilot 
project it will incorporate Gerb sprirtg 
shock absorbers to offset the vibration 
of trains passing underneath. 

•"My dream, you know," Herr' Delam 
says, “is to be allowed to support and 
straighten the Leaning Tower uf Pisa. 
But 1 don't suppose they’ll let us.” 

He is proud of the technological lend 
Germany has now established. “The 
Americans.” lie says, "may have been to 
the Moon and back, but in vibration 
technology they are nowhere.” 

In earthquake danger zones the Ber- 
lin technique is seen by many experts ns 
the perfect solution to the problem. 
Months of trials have shown (hut build- 
ings can be protected from the effects of 
the worst known tremors. 

Proof that this is technically feasible 
has been provided hy a .15-!>*ii model 
huil'IiiH! Intikine lik*.- the bare hones of a 
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skyscraper. In com- 
parative trials on' a 
5 x 5-metre vihra- 
tion 'table at the 
seismic research in-, 
stitute in Skopje, 

Yugoslavia, the 
Berlin technique 
passed with flying 
colours.- ll ; was 
found to be far su- • 
perior to tech- 
niques relying on 
flexible or rigid 
horizontal mount- 
ing as advocated hy 
Professor Konrad 
Slauduchcr of the 
Swiss Technologi- 
cal Univcrsily in 
Zurich. His insula- 
tion. using rubber 
shock absorbers, is Turbine shock 
no match for the 

combined effect of the Berlin' technique. 
“What is so odd about our products is 
that although we enn forecast the safety 
of buildings incorporating them we have 
yet to be able to test them in practice.” 
says Herr Delam. 

Bur. he adds, maybe that's just ns 
well. He would sooner rely on theoreti- 
cal claims than be able in say "i mid you 
so” after an earthquake. 

His Berlin works were enlarged last 
year to inelude a 1 .2lll»-square-metre 

OefB has n pnyi'oll or 200 engineers, 
mechanics and electronics specialists; 
1 IU work in Berlin und 30 at a works in 
Essen in the Ruhr. 

Gerb handles design, manufacture, 
assembly and site construction. Eighty 
per cent of production is exported. 

Herr Delam relies on cooperation 
with, university research as a matter of, 
course. His firm is in constant touch 
with the technological universities in 
Hanover and Berlin. 

Most mechanical engineering firms 
used to rule out any idea of mounting 
machinery on suspension units; it had to. 
be firmly based in concrete foundations. 

But insulation gradually gained 
ground as increasing precision' was re- 

Contlnued from page 8 
steel framework and glass fibre- rein- 
forced plastic. Its unladen weight (with- 
out battery) is about 85flkg (l,87(jlbs)j 
Its wind resistance rating is below 0.3. 

Its poWer unit may use nothing but 

; rest (With ^ single mof or) an d' fo r w4i chi 
"RWE ■ h6(ds jperman and foreign : 
jtgiUfc.' . ' ’’ 

Each, rear wheel is powered by q.di-' 
rect current shunt-wound electric motbr 
operating a toothed belt. . \ ' 

: Th^-. accelerator works an eleclrbnlc 
device thqt hits thasame effect as ad iff 
feren|NHi\ coshering and: on slippery; 
surfaces. - • j ' ' ■';>'■ 

^Performance naturally depends on: 
the:baltBEjes. TwpPfihlmann EL? Qre on* 
trial. Qpe has 12' lapd bgtterles, weighing.; 
'590kg (l,276lbs)::It has a; top speed bd 
U5jtph ; ( 72 mph) and a : rangq; qfr55|^'3 
(34 miles) In town- apd SOfem. 

In the; countryside;; , ' j 
v /The others (5 French nickel-iron 
batteries arranged In series to iequal the 


- . r ’T 

V . 



absorber at Grohnde power station 

(PhiHicacRti) 

quired and machinery had to be 
shielded from vibration from other 
parts of the factory or from outside, 
such as heavy traffic. 

Machinery has come to create increa- 
singly pnwei fill vibration. Rotary print- 
ing machinery runs so fast that the very 
Ummluiions shake. 

liloweis. .steam and milling machin- 
ery. compressors, diesel engines, missile 
lest beds and even elevators can and 
must be- vibration- free. 

. • TJiai,” Herr Delam says,, "i.s .why 
some firms have decided to use our 
shock absorbers to insulate machinery 
even against the manufacturer's advice 
because otherwise the machinery could 
not have been taken into service." 

Made-to-measure spring suspension, 
units such as are supplied ns anti-'quakc 
devices are suitable to rule out vibration 
with any item of machinery, from scales 
weighing only a few kilograms to heavy 
machinery weighing several thousand 
tonnds. . 

But there is one limitation. Vibration 
frequency must not be lower than 215 
hertz. Below this level insulation is vir- 
tually impossible; 

Dieter Thierbitch 
(Die Welt, Bonn. IS February 1986) 

others’ 90 volts. They pack twice* the 
power,and weigh only 380kg (836 lbs). 

This version has- a top speed - of 
125kmh (7Smph) and a range of 1 15km 
(72 miles) in town and 160km (100 
miles) in the countryside. • 

of "“King short 

hops Outside town,: its nickel-iron bat-: 
ieries ,fl rq .'gopdi fox .1,500,-2,000, re- 
urge's porrgspoijding- to, f20,QQQ- 
160„0p0kni (75.000-100,000,.; lpil^s) 

logged, ■■‘. ri •/;. / ^ , 

A tt ractive . thb ugi\ . this vqrs|on> ; ;per- 
fonnance ipay.be, it shares .widt piher 
batiery-poweted oar^ disadvantage 
of being far. too expensive.' , V . ' 

• Lead baiierie^' aye ^pet^ive engughj 
but the niqkeT-iron baftcrje's are . twice 
t.he price because of i their. nlckeT.elec- 
(rodes ^vhlch cah.jhQwifever, be reused). 

, Eyeb vyjliialon^riih 4 set pf bsttenes 
be. /expected ‘ 4o '/cost, ’a) least' 
Dfji 1 0,000,' which ’ means that even In* 
series production. the.,car would cost at' 
least ; DM 30;0Q0 . 1 . ■: l , 

■-it ' ■? -‘‘V m&t l - 

. * (blo Wpii, a March*' i»86> 
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Three Kokoschka exhibitions in Hamburg 
mark artist’s birth centenary 







T hree Oskar Kokoschka exhibitions 
have opened ' in Hamburg this 
month. Vienna is to mount an exhibition 
of his landscapes and London is plann- 
ing a lavish retrospective of h is works. 

In this, his birth centenary year, his 
significance as an artist, is being reas- 
sessed. 

There is an exhibition entitled The 
Early Years - 1906 to 1926, in Ham- 
burg’s Runsihnlle, featuring drawings 
and water colours from this period. 

In Hamburg's Batighaus an exhibition 
of his post-1930 prints has opened and 
in the Hamburg Arts and Crafts Mu- 
seum his stage designs and illustrations 
from 1907 to 1980. are on show. 

Kokoschka was born in Poechiarn, 
Austria, in 1886, When an exhibition of 
young Austrian artists was held in Vien- 
na in 1911 □ wave of outrage swept the 
general public. Unruly talents had made 
their presence felt. 

Archduke Franz Ferdinand pithily 
commented: “The man ought to have ev- 
ery bone in his body broken.” 

The man in question was Kokoschka 
and most critics fell he concocted his 
colours from poisonous putrefaction, 
fermenting pathogenic juices. 

They complained that he smeared his 
paint on like cream and let it harden in- 
to crusts, encrusted scars. 

He painted faces showing the bore- 
dom of office life, people with greed for 
lucre hanging around for their luck to 
change, according to a review in the 
Viennese Arbeiter Zeitung. 

The paper said that admirers of these 
works were neurasthenics seeking titil- 
lation or German obscurants. 

Vituperation of this kind against Ko- 
koschka was not new. From the great 
Vienna art exhibition of 1908 onwards 
he upset his contemporaries with his ex- 
pressive and excessive art. 

For some time he had had a prejudice 
against formal and academic rules of 
art. A critic wrote of him that the Nor- 
wegian Edvard Munch was a genial old 
gentleman compared to Kokoschka. 

Sixty years later the scourge of the 
bourgeois was himself an old man, argu- 
ably a Grand Old Man and certainly 
much in demand for portraits of West- 
German VIPs. : 

He painted portraits of Theodor 
Heuss, Ludwig Erhard and Konrad 
Adenauer. He whs loaded with honours 
and he became a figure in art history. 

But he did not become sacrosanct 
and his early works of rebellion are 1 
readily compared with his later works. 

The New York art denier Serge Sa- 
barsky has selected the works shown for 
the Hamburg Kunsthalle exhibition, as 
he did, among others, for the Hanover 
show at the Kcstner-.GesellscihaFt. 

^ore than 50 prints are identical 
with those displayed previously, but 
there arc some important omissions! 
particularly the portrait oE Almn Mah- 
ler. ■’ ' ; 

Kokoschka began hi? art studies in 
1905 at the Vienna art school. Austrian 
fin de sidclc art had woken from its 


Sleeping Beauty period to its artistic 
spring. There was an air of euphoria in 
art circles. 

Gustav Klimt was the idol of the 
younger generation of artists. Kokosch- 
ka and Egon Schiele competed with him 
, with their drawings, economic and pre- 
cise in line. 

Kokoschka used material from fairy 
tales in the poetic illustrations lie creat- 
ed for his volume of poems The Sleep- 
ing Yputh. 

The figures drawn with hard lines are 
enclosed in a dream world or sur- 
rounded with haloes. 

As in most of his poetry Kokoschka 
deals with man and woman, Eros and : 
impulses, attraction and destruction. 

In 1907 he wrote his ecstatic, provoc- 
ative play entitled Murder - the Hope of 
Women. 

The premiere in 1909 was an uproar. 
Kokoschka had his head shorn for the 
occasion so as to show himself as “a 
marked man.” 

He presented himself in the same way 
in a 1912 print on display at the Kuns- 
thalle. 

He was also shown on a red-back- 
ground poster with his face surrounded 
by barbed-wire and his index finger 
pointing to a wound in his breast. Ko- 
koschka, the protector of beautiful 
make-believe, has become its destroyer. 

This aggressive phase is hardly ap- 
parent in the Hamburg Art Gallery ex- 
hibition. 

The many figures from his student 
years are drawn with muted lines, with 
angular awkwardness and brittleness, 
stylised and painted in tender and som- 
ber colours. 

From 1910 onwards his drawings 
changed. The strokes were sharp, com- 
ing together in narrow hatching or they 
were crinkled. 

The number of commissions he re- 
ceived for portraits increased during 
this period, won for him by the tireless 
efforts of his friend and sponsor Adolf 
Loos. 

He introduced Kokoschka to Her- 
warth Walden in Berlin, and ensured 
that Kokoschka’s drawings appeared 
from then on in Walden's avant-garde 
magazine Der Sturm. 

Kokoschka portrayed Loos bent for- 


... ^ 






ward slightly with his face in white and 
red pastel shades. . 

During . this • period Kokoschka 
achieved the height of his artistic style, 
described as the X-ray look,. visionary 
empathy with his model. He wag very 
proud of this in his later years. 

Life in hectic Berlin was in strong 
contrast to what he had known in Vien- 
na. The atmosphere was busy, exciting. 
Expressionism was on the way in. 

There were mournful idlers with 
traces of Freud about them. There was 
decadence Jacking in aesthetics. Behind 
it all the imposing facade was crumbling 
into decay. 

When Kokoschka returned to Vienna 
he was deeply involved in a love affair 
with Alma Mahler, widow of the com- 
poser, and this affair came to an end. 

The outbreak of the First World War 
came at the right time for Kokoschka. In 
1914 he wrote to Franz Marc: “I con- 
gratulate you on the distinction of hav- 
ing been accepted to fight for your 
country." 

He was enthusiastic about the work 
of German artists and the new world 
view. 

He volunteered for service and ob- 
served the fighting for a while as though 
it were some kind of costume play. 

Then he came down to earth. He was 
wounded, disillusioned and in 1919 
friends arranged an art college job for 
him in Dresden. 

He wrote in his memoirs, published 
in 1971, mingling fact and fiction; "I 
could gel away with anything in Dres- 
den." — ° 

The huge life-size female doll, for in- 
stance, that Kokoschka created as a 
kind of fetish symbol was a true-to-life 
replica of Alma Mahler who had van- 
ished from his life. 

This failed likeness ended up, after a 
wild party, beheaded on a rubbish 
dump. 

During this period he painted his 
Wlndsbraui, showing Kokoschka and 
his beloved Alma united but adrift on 
the ocean. 

During his Dresden years he painted . 
pictures with wide areas of impagto, 
loud colour. 

Then suddenly in 1923 he decided to 
leave the city that had become too small 
for him. He travelled considerably, 
through Europe, to Egypt and Algeria. 









Kokoschk*, The Emljjrta, 1817 


(Photos; Catalogue)^ 


Kokoschka , Self-Portrait, 1920 

In the early 1 920s he produced sob 
beautiful water-colour figures, (theycn 
be seen at the Kunsthalle), then suddee- 
ly gave up drawing. 

The prolific portrait-painter bam 
a landscape and cityscape artist, firing 
new dimensions to his field of visira 

His view became panoramic,^ 
whirlwind of houses and 
pictures in which rivers and valleys Its 
and turn. The colours were noticeat; 
lighter. 

The construction and rhythm of ihf 
pictures showed him to be a successoi 
of the Austrian Baroque painters. In his 
later years he remained extremely tem- 
peramental. 

When Hitler came to power he emi- 
grated, first to Prague and then Londoi 
In 1937 the Nazis confiscated 417 Kf 
koschka works from German galleri. - 
and museums. 

In painting outdoors he started Hioj 
“Oruihhry dr ay o ns. He was given HMf 
commissions for portraits, drew an 1 ** 
war posters, donated his works to mili- 
tary hospitals and pleaded for toleran« 
and freedom. 

After the war he travelled again ad 
settled in Switzerland. He was wooed bj 
Austria and established an unconven- 
tional art school in Salzburg. Here Iif 
tried to show that a painter had firsts 
be able to see before he could gain w- 
sight. 

After 1945 his works, produced^ 
a light palette, were imprest 1 * 
whether they were cityscnp^f'^ oV 
traits of the famous. 

AdenaueXjWas jujj^too pleased 
Kokoschkl^fflfflj^flf the pM 

man with Its ^rdglTbiit ^enjle lines. 

Thence Sharply perceptive obtf 
ver, who laid bate the very nerves oW 
sitter, became milder in old agyj~ 
even obliging in his painting. \ 

Kokoschka’s later output ungrfj”' 
ably confirms the widely-held • 
M Jike.aU- of us, tend to pa 55 t 
extreme old age. j 

The artistic force of the early ^ 
koschka cannot be compared wither 
feter artist, It is true that the theatre 
displayed; at the Hamburg Arts ^ l 
Crafts Museum show he still had sQm 
ething to offer in crayon. .i 

The elderly Kokoschka pul onto 
per an abundance of bubbling jdeasf 110 
agay fantasy world. * "* ' ' ‘ 

But for Kokoschka people, not tbMJ 
were all-important. When he died ^ 
.1980 he left behind a rich 
body of work, masterpiece's fated P$: 
tures that clashed with convention, •.«<!' 

- : .. . Annettelell^ 

... ^ (Hannovorsche AUgotneino. 1 
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‘Shoah’ and ‘The Holocaust’ 
re-examine Nazi genocide 





S himon Srebnik survived the Nazi 
holocaust by a coincidence of the 
kind people tend to classify as miracu- 
lous. 

On 17 January 1945 he and the last 
Jews at Chelmno concentration camp 
were due to be shot. There were 41 of 
them. 

They’ were led off to be executed in 
fives. He was one of the first five. He de- 
scribed what happened at the Eichmann 
trial in 1961. 

He heard the shot, felt the blow in his 
neck and lost consciousness. A few mi- 
nutes later he regained consciousness 
when a member of the firing squad 
passed by. 

"1 held my hrenth. He was to think l 
was dead. I just lay there. Then the next 
five arrived and were shot. Then the 
third. 

“One soldier was on guard duty to 
keep nn eye on the corpses and finish off 
those who still showed signs of life,” 

In the night Srebnik somehow suc- 
ceeded in emerging from the pile of 
corpses and escaping. He hid in a shed 
and was fed by a Polish farmer until the 
Red Army arrived a few days later. 

The Riissi-.m dnclor whn examined 


him felt he wouldn't survive 12 to 24 
hours. He thought the bullet had broken 
Srebnik's neck. 

Shimon Srebnik's tale of survival is 
one of many about life and death in the 
holocaust painstakingly collected over 
the years and now published by British 
historian Martin Gilbert. 

■ They are the history of European 
Jews in' the Second World 'War, the de- 
tailed account of their annihilation as 
seen from the victims' viewpoint and 
narrated from personal experience and 
suffering. 

Gilbert; an Oxford don and the offi- 
cial biographer of Sir Winston Chur- 
chill, dealt with the annihilation of the 
Jews in an earlier work, Auschwitz and 
the Allies. 

In it he looked into the passive atti- 
tude adopted by the Allies toward the 
genocide that was going on in Nazi-oc- 
cupied Europe. 

His latest book describes what it was 
like. It was published in America last 
month and is well on its way to becom- 
ing a bestseller. 

Shimon Srebnik now lives in Israel. In 
Chelmno lie was a 13- or 14-yenr-old 
* boy who survived until he was finally 
rescued because he had such a bcnulifu] 
voice that the SS chose not to send him 
straight to the gas chamber. 

He was 47 when he returned with 
French film-maker Claude Lanzmann 
to C helmin', where lie h.nl Mum f"r his 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

'r-aoupplied the. data .arranged jn see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
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Polish railwayman at Trebllnka: 'The smell was unbearable without a full ration 
of schnapps,' he recalls. (Photo: WDR) 
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life and helped to remove the Jewish 
dead from the gas chamber and bury 
them in mass graves for a living. 

He is a key figure in Lanzmann's film 
Shoah, premiered in Germany in Berlin 
and to be screened in four parts on Ger- 
man TV this month. 

Shoah isn't a documentary, but it is 
most definitely a tribute to the memory 
of millions of victims. 

Eye-witnesses are seen remembering 
what they went through and saw for 
themselves, ensuring that viewers are 
unable to do what ninny would soonest 
do: forget everything that went on. 

Lnnzmann shot much of the film on 
location in Poland: at Trcblinkn, Ausch- 
witz and Chelmno. He interviewed 
many P^lcs. shutting Polish anti-Semit- 
ism. a dark chapter in the story of Polish 
snllering during the Third Reich. n> be 

alive, and well.*- - — - 

Anti-Semitic prejudice survives as a 
macabre reminder ot the past among or- 
dinary people in Polish towns whose 
names are synonymous with the concen- 
tration camps they once housed. 

Polish women talk about the good- 
looking Jewish girls Polish men were 
mad about, saying they owed their good 
looks to not working. 

"Jewish women did nothing for a liv- 
ing. All they were' 1 worried about was 
their looks. They dressed well. They 
were rich and the Poles had to wait on 
them and do the dirty work. All Poland 
was in Jewish hands." 

Given the survival of such blatant 
prejudice it is easy to see how the Poles 
were often inhuman in their behaviour 

Claude Lanzmann, Shoah, with a fore- 
word by Simone de Beauvoir, Claassen- 
Verlag, Dusseldorf, 279pp. , DM24.80, . 

Martin Gilbert, The Holocaust. A History, 
of the Jews of Europe During the Second 
World War, Holt Rinehart & Winston, 

.'toward the persecuted Jews, refusing 
help arid even being to 1 blaih£ forbcca- 
siona! pogroms of thesurvivor3'in ; 1945 
and 1946. 

Gilbert mentions these post-war Pol- 
ish pogroms ot-lho end of. his .book,.,. t.[ f,- 
: There will probably never again be a 
film like Shoah, recalling the past in n 
four-part TV serial lasting nine and a 
half hours. 

1 It isn’t just that a film like this can’t be 
made twice. There are even simpler bio- 
logical reasons. Eye-witnesses are grow- 
ing old. Many have died. Soon they will 
all have died. So it's now or never; there 
is very little ritrie left; 1 iL; u '■ i.. 

; This is ahi br'gtimdht Repeated ly 1 adV- • : 
anced by people who worked on the 
film. Lanzmann, a former pupil of Jean^ . 


Paul Sartre’s, could hardly have af- 
forded to delay his comprehensive re- 
search for the film n moment longer. 

The script has now been published in 
book form, with a foreword by Simone 
de Beauvoir and a helpful interview 
with the director and script-writer as an 
appendix. 

But the German edition, unlike its 
English counterpart, includes no photos 
of the people featured in the film. This 
may underline the independent nature 
of the honk hut it is still n loss, given 
that the film is what counts. 

Shouh and Thu Holocaust, nine and a 
hull' hours ami 959 pages, the film and 
the book, are twin tributes to the vic- 
tims. 

Lanzmann and Gilbert confront us 
with unusually forceful memoirs. 

The film includes, lor instance, the 
account of Jan Karski, a Palish univers- 
ity professor who now lives in the Unit- 
ed States but in 1 942 was a courier for 
the. Polish government in exile and 
made contact with Jewish leaders in the 
Warsaw ghetto. 

He relates how they hesceched him to 
tell the world about Hitler’s war in a 
war, his campaign to annihilate the 
Jews. (Lanzmann’s film also includes in- 
terviews with SS guards, no less impres- 
sive in their macabre way.) 

The book tells the tale of Zwi Michal- 
owski, 16, from a Lithuanian ghetto, 
who was due to-be executed together 
with over 3,000 other Jews on 27 Sep- 
tember 1941. 

He leapt into the open grave he and 
the others were : ordered , to stand in 
front of a fraction of a second before the 
firing squad fired. 

That night he scrambled out of the 
mass grave hud sought help in the near- 
est village, where Christians he knew 
. lived. ‘s .■ i 

Naked and bqthfed in otherg’blood, 
... he knocked at the 'ffrst farm$£s door, 
fta sh ligji t* he ha d 
plundered in die ghetto at him and saidi 
. ?Jew, go .^c^ ip the .grave wh?re yoii 
.belong.”, , '.‘.I...:."..' '' ' . 

was!' turned a,wpy /Jay several 
others.. Th the end, in desperation, he 
told an old widow: i 

l; “ M fi am the ‘Lord; Jesus Christ. I have 
come down . from' the Gross; JLook ht me] 

the blood, the pain, the suffering of the 
innocent. Let me in." I 

! The old lady was Shocked,' Crossed 
herself, knelt at the'bby’s feet and ! pray-j 
ed, Gilbert writes; telling Mlchalowski ’ 4 
Jstbr'y. i. .'v.'-.v:;;' ;• 

She hid him for, three days until hd 
had recovered. Then! he Left for the' 

' *o6d S Wherfe' he sit V vlvbd partisan, ! 

L “. '*? : " /v • v brrtdrA. Perger ; 

(Oqutschea A|]goii)cines Sonntagsblaitj 
— Hamburg, 2 March 1 98fi) 
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M usic is used by therapists at Her- 
decke Hospital in the Ruhr to 
help disturbed children with problems 
ill school. 

The technique- used at the hospital, a 
private clinic run by followers of Rudolf 
Steiner (see the story on .Steiner and 
Waldorf schools in The German Tribune 
Nrt. 1218).. la the Nordoff Robbins: 
method. ■ 

One patient music, lias helped is Pe- 
ter, who was 10 When his difficulties be- 
gan. He had trouble keeping up with the 
clasps at school. 

. . He had ho friends. The other children 
made fun of him. He was difficult at 
home. His parents, brothers and sisters 
could make neither head nor tail of him. 

Unlike many others in his situation lie 
didn t end, up at a school for (he educa-. 
t [anally sub- normal. He underwent mu- 
sic therapy at Herdecke. 

His treatment is now over." It lias 
helped him to come to terms with him- 
self and to handle problems that arise 
du ring t he school day. 

1 he Nordoff, Robbins method was 
devised about 20 years by tin American 
composer. Little known in Germany, it 
came about by coincidence. 

• At a concert for handicapped child-, 
ren the pianist and staff were amazed to 
see how children otherwise lethargic 
and unresponsive were fascinated bv 
Ihcmu5ic. 

The Herdccke music therapists are 
still fascinated by the effect. com- 
pletely forget the handicap,” one says. 

All ihpt counts is how to reach the 
child via music." 

Lutz Ncugebauer is a graduate in mu- 
sic therapy and works at the hospital. 
Unlike most analysts, he works non-ver- 
bally. The child can choose its own in- 
slrumcnl to play. 
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Herdecke music therapy 
helps disturbed kids 







Music, he says, is an extremely direct 
approach and particularly effective 
where people can’t be reached verbally. 

Ncugebauer, 26, doesn’t work on the 
assumption thftt illness on the on? hand 
is faced by normdl health oh the other 
and that the handicapped child must be 
brought back to normal. 1 

He wonders what is normal for the 
particular child. 

How can mu^c get handicapped 
children to evolve new structures and 
open up flew sectors of experience? A 
sign of success is when a child that has 
been nothing but loud, abrupt and chao- 
Uc suddenly develops a different ap- 
proach. ■ ■ 1 * • 

Peter was a model patient. Two Her- 
decke music therapists describe his case 
in a specialist journal.'' 

At the .first session he went straight 
for the instruments and played chaoti- 
cally and without a break, ignoring the 
music improvised by his therapist. 

But ut times he kept to the rhythm of 
the accompaniment, so at least he was 
aware of it. Even so, he was unable to 
associate what he was. playing with the 
music he heard played by his therapist. 
Gradually he was taught to stay in 


rhythm: But flexibility in tempo and dy- 
namics was also aimed at. 

Initially lie couldn’t even coordinate 
his hands. to bent n drum. When he tried 
to. use both hands they collided, as it 
were. After the course of therapy he was 
able to follow a wide range of rhythmic 
patterns. 

At the same time he showed striking 
signs of improvement in everyday life. 
He was better at arithmetic.. He could 
write more legibly. He even did his 
homework on his own. 

He was no longer an outside in the 
school playground either. And it was all 
achieved without medication. He at- 
tended a single 25-minute music ther- 
apy session a week for four months. 

At a later stage a further five sessions 
were felt to be necessary.. 

The article on his case, including mu- 
sical notation to. illustrate his progress, 
says: "This case shows how work on mu- 
sical structure affects inner structures of 
perception, experience and ability to 
give shape and contour to things. 

"Man experiences his environment as 


himself by means of perception As* 
active individual lie enters into'a re J 
lionsliip with it." 4 

There nre far more difficult. !*, 
say hopeless cases than Peter, pan* 
Inrly at Herdecke. Music is very 
ing; it also reveals the extent of a ha* 
cap. 

The Nordoff Robbins therapy 
shown that physical or menial in* 
gives rise to specific variations in m 
ca! expression. 

Music therapy is provided boikt 
patients in hospital and for oulpafa 
nt Herdecke. It is also provided inj} 
psychiatry and internal medicine. 

Patients suffering from unorexi 
now being given music therapy u\ 
full-scale documentary report \vilMa 
treatment and progress. 

Music therapy can be used to lr«. 
wide range of complaints. Bui dj.i 
therapists arc rare birds and financa 
treatment is not always easy. 

^ el time will tell. Curing people sd 
music rather than medication is surdji 
step in the right direction and shouilb 
given every encouragement. 

There is n society to ; prom* if 
technique in Herdecke and mufcdor- - 
apy has been taught at Wit ten-neb*- 
private university since last April. 

Barbara Frandiei 
(Genural-Aiudgcr. Bonn, I March 19! 


Dusseldorf emergency switchboard 
aids children — and parents 


W ell over half the people who dial 
the emergency phone number of 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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son is someone who gives them a heat 
[rnu.ic umnocr oi lug and ensures anonymity.” 

, P ^ r * ch,,t * or Society for The Klndenchntrhund fins hnnri- 
c ^. llon of ] C i n,t ' , ' y l,J Children in in nearly every large town in the Rd- 
“Th ? rf * re a j Ulls - , Emergency switchboards may be ia & 

i ne key is under the doormat .'Ffiftft? - othertownrbtrr all calls are charged as 
look after my child. I’m committing sui- local calls. 

cide, one caller said. She added her. "The 16 emergency switchboards it 
address. Then the line went dead. North Rhine- Westphalia arc manned t* 

Edeltraud Herzer, 46, of the Dussel- Kinderschiuzbund staff with psycholop 
dorf emergency switchboard drove' cal training,” Herr Nafrotli says 
straight to the address. She and a psy- "The first switchboards were set up« 
chologist succeeded, in the middle of the 1970s when we began to realise ife 
the night. In finding the desperate moth- nrHinn™ «„i„;„., s j m pJ t 


the night. In finding the desperate moth- 
er. • . ' 

She had taken an overdose of sleep- 
ing pills but was rushed to hospital, 
where her life was saved. Her child 
spent a while with foster-parents. 

‘That wasn’t the last we had to do 
with the case," Frau Herzer recalls, "We 
maintained contact with mother and 
child. Conversations are often a great 
help." 

Emergency calls are not always so 
dramatic. Callers are often young 
adults. “Well over half our 700 callers a 

year are over 18," Frau Herzer says. r 

Many are single parents suffering " ' ouihstances of the case,” she 
5m hn^linsM '*!**!'"’* I**-- tell a ureat deal ahout someone W5V“° . 


ordinary advice facilities were 
not enough." 

The Dtisscldorf switchboard 
manned round the clock. Edclff*^ 
Herzer has been a member of staff** 
eight years. Some callers ar e pf** 
she says. * 

"My first caller was one 
est. It was a boy who Imd run ‘ T0D1 
home." ^ 

"to tell- me howwffi gem ngfcmHe £ 
he simply can’t forget the number." t 
. . Frau Herzer has no sure cure fatP. 
callers’ His. “It always depends on 


from loneliness, financial difficulties 
and unemployment. This combination 1 


— — . ^ 

tell a great deal about someone} 
hearing his voice on the telephone,' 

A .L!IJ ... ... t J _! . _ _ 
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mostly means they can np, longer: cope.:, . A-chilcL vecy 
with the children either- *■; . - ’ ;=' 'f Beafe^qy , its , parents, “Neigh 00 * 1 * 
“Problems are. often handled . at the friends or. relations ring and tell us, 
child’s expense,” says Rene Heiners- we then try to solve the problen? hyi»i 
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WOMEN 


Tutzing conference probes discrimination 
against women graduates 


dorff of the society’s advisory council. f ' ' with the parents.’ 

Adults who ho longer know what to 1 Children who ring often have 
do and realise they have a problem are with: poor grades in maths or with a 
the switchboard’s most frequent catego- - ir or girl with whom the path of true hf! 

ry So C | , M lt ‘ v L ' , fails to Progress as hoped. . 

Relations with other people are defi- . . What does Frau Herzer advise? I]!? 

nltely the main problem for children as. to make the children pluck Up the ^ 

R 5 N l fr ° th ’ the ra « e with their parents or $ 

society s North Rhine-Westphalian bu- the boy orgirl they have fallen for^ 
smess manager and national spokesman She rind her SSy .tb : 

■ Th! ,wltcbboard !: . callers- self-confidence by, >#| 

floor 12 VP nr nW PPy ^ C W I : i for instanc?: “FU be thinking bf 
floor 1 2-year-olds, and often enough you write that exam naner ” r f ! 


D ownhill for Women after Gradua- 
tion was the subject of a confer- 
ence at the Protestant Academy in Tutz- 
ing, Bavaria, and it was more than a cal- 
culated provocation. 

Statistics show it is often the reality. 
Unemployment among women gradu- 
ates is higher than an entire year’s in- 
take of women undergraduates at Ger- 
man universities. 

Last September 55,886 women with 
technical or university qualifications 
were registered as unemployed. In 1983 
about 49,200 women graduated. 

One 29-year-old unemployed geog- 
rapher, despite her good grades, is quite 
pessimistic about her prospects after a 
year out of work. 

“I can forget ever working in my pro- 
fession. This year has cost me any 
chance 1 might have stood," she says. 

Like other married women graduates 
she is tied to a neighbourhood. Finding 
a job as a geogrupher means looking na- 
tionwide. 

“My husband has at last found work 
after a year’s searching," she says, “so I 
have to stay here. I wonder what my fu- 
ture holds, 1 am hoping to have a child 
in the next year or two.” 

The figures of the Federal Labour OF- 
fice confirm that job prospects for wom- 
en are worsening. In 1985 around 7 per 
cent more women were unemployed 
than in the previous year. 

This figure docs not reflect unregis- 
t ered wom en who have re turned ip a 
family role. 

Labour exchange departments handl- 
ing professional people are finding it 
more difficult to find jobs for women 
than for men. 

In 1984 women made up 43 per cent 
of degree-holding job hunters. But only 
29 per cent were successful. 

Maria-Theres Tinnefeld of the Ger- 
man Women’s Bar Association in Mu- 
nich says: 

“The much propagated thesis that a 
better education equals better work 
prospects is undoubtedly false." 

It is also wrong to say that women 
have worse grades or qualifications. In 
secondary schools the girls do better 
than the boys. In the universities women 
make up‘37.9 per cent of current semes- 
ters. 

Recently the president of the Brun- 
swick^ Supreme Court, Rudolf Wasser- 

Contlnued from paga,i2 

" T,,ni,k *- ft was a great help to feel 

you kept your fin,-- ' - 

• Where sexual 

lion are concerned (and they often are), 
she consults experts,. ■ • , i •. 

"We collaborate, closely- with the mu- 
nicipal youth department and family 
planning clinics, but we never divulge 
our callers' identity. We aren’t ( an offi- 
cial agency in any way. And we never 
reveal personal data or secrets callers 
tell us.” , ", " : ' 

Frau Herzer isn’t superhuman. “I feel 
I've always found the right words in the 
past," she $ays,* “but I can’t guarantee 
fofthe future.” 1 

She stops to think for a moment, then 
‘ says with an air of certainty: “If I only 
really help one child a month, then it’s 
l all been worth while.” •' 

lv " ’ •’ EvaGoris 

OVesideuischeAUgomeinei Essen ji 7 March 1986) 



mann, anxiously reported that women 
do better in their university final exams 
than men. 

If the German-judiciary insists on tak- 
ing on the best students then women will 
soon be a majority in the profession, 
which he finds disturbing. 

Women have it harder in the job mar- 
ket where grades criteria arc not crucial 
for the job. The latest government youth 
report bluntly concludes: 

“The better and broader qualific- 
ations of girls and young women are be- 
ing ignored by the job market." 

Belter qualifications and a longer ed- 
ucation often lead to a particular discri- 
mination. 

Qualified women academics are re- 
latively old in comparison with other 
women, usually between 25 to 30. The 
probability of them wanting a child after 
starting a job is greater. 

So employers prefer to give responsi- 
ble, highly paid jobs to men. They also 
believe that women will be less success- 
ful in the tough male dominated acad- 
emic world. 

Ingrid Biermann and Lindy Ziebell of 
Bielefeld University have examined 
whether women with degrees have re- 
turned tn a domestic ■•alternative" rule 
because of unemployment. 

They found that none of the women 
interviewed were planning to have a 
child. Says Lindy Ziebell: 

“Many women wanting children see 
themselves forced into a position where 
deciding freely is more difficult, and 
many are forced to say they don’t want 
children so as not to prejudice their job 
prospects." 

For many the idea of gaining work ex- 
perience to make job re-entry easier la- 
ter, after having children, is never put 
into practice. 

■ One unemployed sociologist inter- 
viewed expressed her dilemma like this: 

“If I were to have children now my 
professional ambitions would have to 
lose priority. I would consciously face 
the prospect of never getting a job.” 

This means, in principle, dediding 
against a family,' an undesirable step for 


most women graduates interviewed. 
The women are not content to make a 
second-hand career out of Supporting 
their husbands' oiles. 

But that is the destiny many face. At 
university they have already chosen a 
highly-qualified career-minded mate. 
This means a life of living in his shadow. 

' Munich sociologist Elisabeth Beck- 
Gernsheim says: < 

“Being a career man is a one-and-a- 
half-person job. What successful man 
has time to go shopping, to wash up of 
to look after the children’s upbringing? 

“He leaves such matters to his domes- 
tic manageress. She allows him to con- 
centrate on higher goals.” 

Such women often end up being bit- 
ter. Sofia Tolstoy, wife of the great Rus- 
sian novelist, wrote in her journal: 

“He unloaded every burden on to me, 
the responsibility for the children, for 
the estate, for financial matters, for all 
material things ... 

“I have no private life, cannot read, 
play or reflect; it was always so, what 
kind of a life is this?" 

Lack of alternatives has produced a 
similar reality for many women. 

Few women make it to the top. The 
highest category of university profes- 
sorship in Germany is held by only 238 
women. They are outnumbered by 
9,387 men. 

A report published by the German 
Uneven Commission says that chances 
for women arc better than they were 10 
■ years ago: " ‘ — 

But if they get jobs, they usually halt 
at middle management level, a position 
from which most male careers take off. 

And what happens if a woman de- 
spite all the obstacles succeeds in enter- 
ing the profession for which she has 
studied? 

One woman who reached an execu- 
tive post in a medium-sized business 
answers with a mixture of pride and bit- 
terness: 

“I have a career, but when you work 
14 hours a day in an office you lead $ 
lonely private life." 

• She devoted herself to her career, 
then her long-time partnership broke 
up. Like many successful women, she 
has found that in the male career world 
the private sphere doesn't count. ; 

Frau. Beck-Gernsheim says women, 
unlike men, cannot rely on domestic 
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support to make the grade, in their 
careers. 

“It is hard for a woman to find a 
house-husband to tnke over, the domes- 
tic chores," she says. 

It can thus work against women that 
they have no house-manager. It affects 
performance. Employers would sooner 
employ a supported man than an unsup- 
ported woman. 

The aim of women at the conference 
was not to emulate the male career pat- 
tern. They didn't want to choose be- 
tween a career or a family. 

Empirical research shows . the. vast 
majority of younger women to agree 
with them in calling for the integration 
of family and profession. 

However, for academics it is particu- 
larly difficult tpo integrate the two. 
Part-time secretarial work is easier to 
come by than a job as a PhD chemist. 

If chemists want to have a family, 
then later re-entry into professional life 
is difficult. Employers assume they have 
lost contact with developments. 

In the long run only the. creation of 
attractive pnrt-timc positions which also 
make such a step palatable to men can 
solve the dilemma for highly qualified 
women in executive positions, 

The Tutzing conference realised that 
was not possible for all positions. How- 
ever. Maria-Theres Tinncfckj of the Bar 
Association says: 

“One can surely narrow down the 
number of positions which can be per- 
ceived as full-time." 


No jobs for the girls 


A working party imagined how the 
future might look. “The working popu- 
lation will be divided into part-time, 
family people and full-time, career ones. 
The division into the family woman and 
the career man will go." 

However, it was stressed that women 
had to strive for positions which could 
give them the power to make the work- 
ing environment more hospitable to 
woman and family. 

The Catchword “Intervention” be- 
came as much a central idea as “the way 
into the institutions.” 

■ How, however can women find a way 
into the institutions? The statistics show 
a good education is not enough. 

Annette Kuhn; professor of history at 
Bonn University, says universities can 
be changed only by a rigid quota system. 
Quotas would reserve a certain amount 
of positions exclusively for women: ; 

A 'commission of enquiry into Wom- 
an and Society set up by the Bonn Bun- 
destag recommends job quota regul- 
ations.' - ' ;: '.- 

• If describes a quota- regulation system 
as a reliable and effective way- that 1 does 
not contravene constitutional guaran- 
tees «of freedom of action arid private 

- .! 

1 Erika 1 Ludwig, personnel manager -at 
Heimann; a subsfdiary of Siemens, con- 
firms that pron\otion pians and 1 quotas 
for: women are fare in Qerlhan Industry, 

■■ “One finds sifens bf that hnostly in sub- 
sidiaries of American companies, M she 

says/ -; v - . 

'• An indication that qridtas' can- be in- 
troduced in the civil sfirvicb'if there Is a 
will tty do so' can be seen in ah Advertise- 
ment in ! Die Zstt. . ■ « ■ \ m .i i-i , . 

; ‘Hesse Environment Minister Joschka' 
Fischer ;was looking for^m -advise^on 
environmental affairs. He wrote: • .*• * •* 

’ '-’’Womeh-with t)ie' necessary qualific- 
ations will' be given preference; as ‘will 
handioapped appllcants ” V .'»•-.?> ■> 

• idhrlsitne Broil ; '• 

'■' (SUddbudohc Zciluri^j Munich, 7, March 198(5) 
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Escaped Gennan POW comes 
clean after 40 years 



Georg GBrtndr and hid wife Jean 

' (Fhoio: AP) 

corg Gartner, alias Dennis Whiles. 
Germany's Ids!' surviving Second 
World War POW can now breathe eas- 
ily again. For 40 years he lived under 
false .dent, ties in the USA in permanent 
icdr of being discovered. 

Despite getting married, he kept his 
secret from his wife. Over the years the 
moiher of two grew suspicious of his 
mysterious past. To save his.marriage he 
decided to come clean. 

nJiwJ a . 65 'y ear -° ,d ve| eran of Rom- 
mel s Africa Corps, he has j us i spenl a 

wi,h his . sister : n 

A former German ambassadqr to 
^Sw'tzerJand, Gerhard Fischer, has 
been hailed as Dropout, of the Year. But 

hfm f f C |f S thetlUe is mi *teadIn & .He sees 
himself more as a f r0l) tline r hter 
against leprosy, . s 

The ex-diplomal with Ihe impeccable 

Dr EHsS v year ear ' V IO work with 
JJr Elisabeth Vomstein at her leprosy 

c mm in South India and would prefer 
•Mention^* 1, E sabe<l1 rec eiying media 

When Baden-Wiirttemberg prime 
M mster Lothar Spath visited Banga- 
travelling through Asia 
Fischer introduced hi. n to Dr Vomste n 

iipsss 

nerripmh s personal greeting menm m 

of .5? ciKTs " a ‘“F 

7.000 pplients! 5 . Pal * nl Sla ! ions and t: 

aefb^SM^'' 1,88 no re "elous or- ' 
bMlttno h c- \ er 10 Provide linanclat 1 

backing. Fischer hopes through.; his c 
commitment to bridge 1 this gap at least 1 
to some extern , . . “ 5 


The now world-famous escapee from 
an American prison camp speaks English 
with a slight accent and broken German . 

He says he would like to keep both 
identities and spend six months a year in 
both countries. ; 

He decided to risk a visit to his sister 
after being issued with a German pas- 
sport by the German consulate in San 
Francisco. 

He arrived on the day the story, broke 

o!Wr rman television - s »nce then the 
FUW from Schweidnitz in Silesia has 
been bombarded with questions. • . 

He has explained how he survived so 
kmg with false identities; how he avoided 
FBI wanted posters; and. how he did Jots 
of jobs without raising suspicion. : 

He said he.borrowed his alias from a 
real-life friend. 

Gartner, says his born acting talent 

Olrf for t rSnl'nri.i i i ■ i ■ 


of Germany and his Silesian homeland 
with which he could not identify. 

He thought his relatives were dend 
and saw no reason to return home. 
Since being here he has found Brun- 
swick, Hamburg, Hanover, Frankfurt 
and Cologne to be like American cities. 

. For the rest of his stay he wants to 
visit old POW pals. He lias alrendy 
made contact with survivors of the 33rd 
Africa Corps division. 

He is very keen to visit Stuttgart May- 
or Manfred Rommel, son of the legen- 
dary Field-Marshal Erwin Rommel. 

. At the end of March his wife Jean and 
daughter will join him pn his . three- 
month stay. They intend to . visit 
Schweidnitz, his birthplace in Silesia, 

He says his third, fear-free life lies 
ahead. Nobody ..will , bother him anv 
more. 1 

E wald Revermann 

(Allgcmeinc Zeltung. Mainz. 6.March 1 9H6) 



Reinhard Polutta 

(PhoktEi 


gift for trickery enabled him to over- • - 

come many sleepless nights. He stresses P a . 8tor Reinhard Polutta’s congrega- 
the luck he had over the . years. On f" , ti0 * ar ? deaf or *Wly deaf people, 
several occasions the nolir* cdt bo he dispenses with rhnirc T_.i 


Schleswig pastor holds divine 

services for the deaf 


,l , . r , * — - anosses 

the luck he had over the . years. On 
several occasions the police or the FBI 

stopped him but never in connection 
with his past. 

In New York he told the authorities 
he was an orphan and under his parents’ 
name managed to get a green card. Only 
ms wife began to suspect. . 

She says now however that her marri- 
age is happier than ever. His stepdaugh- 

Cr C , her ? 1 38 ’ and ste P son Marc. 34, 
are also happier about the situation. 

He told his relatives his reading over the 
years had given hima negative impression 


Retired diplomat 
works at 
leprosy clinic 


He spends it lot of time pmayAi 
So he dispenses with c hn i r c ^ * C | l , ext ? ,0 mo * tc them accessed 
the murgfcal pano his But t ^ Kmam last 

do Ss „s p s f s s e ^“:^ ; 1 ° on avo,d 

in e -i- He uses the time 16 get his mo 

to facilitate understanding of across and to insure they leave 
Ol , onn s <f. a ® e ’ ae trans lntes with sign-lan- more than just a pious feeling. 

sions convev^hp^mhi 3 ^ facial expres- a pilot scheme providing a c!e 
imagery. ^ es s,ror,g vef hal man for the. deaf was imroducci 

1978. It is the only such full-time po 
ro enable people at the rear of the the North Elbe diocese. 

henpath 10 ] n/in his fies 1 , . ureJi lle preaches Pastor Polutta. who trained as a 
ihe rnno ’ ^®' watt hghts directed at chnnic and later as n theologian, apf 
ihe congregation. ■ - end gotthejob. .. . . 

• . . _ During his studies he kept cs* 

supply system would cost about 20 000 with “d 8 ** 1 * outsiders. He worked* 
francs. * ; " -prison-chaplain and also nith sk 

He paid, for his own ticket lo India! |^ r " e / s - Th f e ‘opportunity of wS 
He is on a tourist visa and will initially th h deaf camc aji u B rco * challcnp 
stay there for three months, i . He dt tended student lectures ini 

■ He will avoid the strenuous heat, parti- roomings fit tile Schleswig school fo' 1 
cularlyin the summer, by returning to Eu- deaf, in the afternoons he taught a 
rope. school for slow learners. 

tlh.!l. .1 I III . 




Gerhard Fischer 

(Photo: BundcsbUdsteile) 11 ™ *nere tharhO-tiietDr Vdihsteinl ^ ' V,'. ' Vf.;.- 

tlnns th»t n , She started running the Settipgtty clinic . Polutta also , advises on t 

oneritin ai dren s wa rd is already in in 1961. She made a tremendous im- gjp,us matters. If t|te (Jeif co 
■ ’ ■ presalon on him. The tWd. matched in conflict With landlords, : nfeigW 

The 64-year-old diplomat’s last offl- clo ? econta ?-^ v \ makes ^hisskli: 

cial posting was ic Berne, the Swiss cbd- H offered help whenever he could. As able- , . . a i • 

ow S c „r ed ( Ws ? r « weU ca,ls t£ » teU ttidL dea ;?^ 8 ; ^;-d 

low-diplomat about his plans in Setti- if -5S? ? n . d ^ ' body and soul. He says heM 

P y ‘ ■ BmSta. ** ,akeSid * h0me M P^.wbcre (R rpblems ^ 

He said he would, prefer: cash donn i: ... •, He hopes for. some time vei J How e,a ®> he asks.-can, adefl 
“ a t Ji"* t 1 ° f ^ ,e fog« ic wt he Uhati : !.“wandw^^^ know theirritating^ectofnift 

farewell pDesents.He , fatd'iSSvissi , busl 1> ^-.: ' :i’ ^ * j .-u* •» -i \ terat2a.m.? . . • 

hew. APquuintauces a .eomplefe water . , . .v' . 

'••••• i I i.(KtcJqr.Naflhrlchien ( 2fl^bn 


_ He has compiled a long list of urgent 

nr?Hr^ m T I i lS- A - sho e fepair facil|ty l s 
needed. There Is no poultry. ; farm or 

even the simplest of tools to grow crops. 
The ex-ambassador proudly : men- 


bperaHoi* Children ’ ! ward ! s already In 

cl Jin < ?. 4 ' year ' old diplomat’s last offl- 
cial posting was in Berne, the Swiss cap- 

nil' ?i e i WSCd his farewel) calls tq tell fel- 

Jow-diplomats about his plans in Setti- 
palty. 


- - r — . — n-UlllWtn, 

While, there he will promote under- His clcise contact with the dc, 
standiog of the leprosy problem by.lecturT abled him to pick un sign-languf 
mg and other activities, and raise money. Itself is still not standardised,^ co 

rhen he will return to Sattipuity, iiig of mutunlly aareed upon ges 

wherp his job is “to handle, whatever which have aivcii rise to local dii/f 

turns up.” . • 1 e , ■ ■ 

Sjyj “"*■ :L 

He can also, assist greatly in rlrivina Thc hnrdyeapi of buildfnpPf 0 
the: sick with the Land Rpver owS ^ ““ over ‘ Pc “f s 

tugged rqads to the hospital. ^n^Sti- o 

hood S drea W n, j Oriai !he |r h ln,em ° f “ Chi ' d ' hi'^f^fand eschn^e injf 

* Those' for whom the distant 
medical college ™ he settled ’forMhw i Vlhhrage is too ; far can usjg 

After graduar g . in«52 h e 1o ned hc P ° ne ‘ TKU keyboard , 

foreign service. p laces acoustlc SI gnqls with 

His postings included Hortg. Itoogj 11^^ 

Dublin, The Hague and AddisAbab® doffalthe ,°!? 

He was head of the Gennan consulate ill ■ t ou ' ?P. P? 9 ple iri hw a 
Madras from 19^0 lo 1964. i ConhCcted up and are ho longei 

It was there that hd met Dr Vortisteinl f d/ . . . 

She started running the Settipptty, clinic pplutta 1 alko , advise’s ,bn; h 1 

in 1961. She made a tremendous im- gjp,us matters. If tjie tieV coi 
presslon on him. The tWd. matched in conflict with 1 iandldrds, : nfeighh 
age, remained in close contact,: : v authorities he makes his skill 

He offered help whenever he could. As ab let. : •• 
the years passed the idea ‘ ripened withid 
J? t0 return to India and organise aid ' body and soul. He says he has; 
Bavaria!- 811 ^ l ° lak — h ° me ^ ^.wbcrejiroblemspjay ati sfa 

v He hopes for. some time u. j How else > ’he asks, ( can a deal 
. ye 0 be a know the irritatino (effect ofrufll 
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Women m^ke men ill, 
says lady mayor 


■Professor Waltraut Kruse 60, mayor of 
Aachen, recently organised the 11th 
iWest German Psychotherapy Seminar 
;ln Aachen; attended by 1 ,200 doctors, 
jpsychologists and psychotherapists. 
Sexual equality was a major issue dealtj 
.with at the seminar, 

M any> men are not reconciled to, 
the changed male and female 
roles in personal relationships and in 
society. 

They suffer from an “emancipation 
malady,” according to views widely ex- 
pressed at the seminar; 

The resulting conflicts lead to heart 
disorders, migraine, depression, insom- 
nia and failure in their sex lives. 

Men who still play the role of family 
patriarch have difficulties, but they are 
not alone. 

The “new men,” those who try to 
come lo terms with equality within their 
marriages, have problems. 

Professor Kruse, herself a psychoth- 
erapist, said: “Males who play the patri- 
arch role cannot cope when they are 
suddenly pushed to their limits and are 
to some extent dethroned.” 

She continued: “Younger men have 
indeed accepted their new role, but 
they are made uncomfortable by the 
imbalance in the change. The pressing 
■demands. made by-women prolcssion- 
ally and sexually cause a lot of trou- 
ble.” 

Aggressive women's libbers increase 
the difficulties men experience, accord- 
ing to Professor Kruse. 

“Relationships can only evolve 
healthily when common sense prevails 
between men and women,” she said. 

She sees the ideally emancipated 
man as one who is more patient, more 
flexible, more feeling and more pre- 

Legless Turk is 
offered help 

T he Bavarian Red Cross has revealed. 

thait a man with amputated legs'ille- 
gally crossed the West German-Austri- 
^teiierjnawliedchair. . 

’ from. 'Adana In 
poised over into Bavaria neajv 

woodland path by West German cus- 1 
toms official^and toere both deposed, ^ 
They haft • no tndiiay. and Wanted to 
beg to get cash for artificial legs. Aydin 
had lost hl$ iit a road accident. ■ t 
: The Red Cross i? how looking for 
them both. It has offered him artificial 
legs and maintenance in Munich while 
he is having medical treatment. ! ; ; 

, The IVeat German consulate in Salz- 
burg refused to give Aydin a y^sa be- 
cause he.had no money, and ponstilar of-:, 
ficials suspected he Warite^ to ent^r 
country to work illegally. 

The BavityTaii .frohtief police have 
promised that w|ien Ay dip is found Hej 
will be j^ven special pefnlission ; to thkeV 
up tbeRed Cposs offer in MunicK*.,' v. 

/. (FWktUrter Rufidsphaii; 1 9 FebniBr^ J 9^)^ 


pared to adjust than the non-emanci- 
pated male. 

“He can even weep. Young men ' 
have in Fact acquired a few female 
qualities, just as young women have 
become a little manly,” she explained. 

The male is frequently not the only 
bread-winner in the family, and often 
not the one to have the last word in fam- 
ily matters. 

Women today repair the washing ma- 
chine and the children's bikes, just like 
father used to do. 

For the man, these days, everything 
is called into doubt. Nothing is a mat- 
• ter of course. His word is no longer T% / 
law, and problems are more often 1VJ 
than not discussed by the family as a 
whole. m 

Many men have had the rug pulled “ 

from Under them. They opt out and 
yield to conflicts that Inhibit them from A , ' 

making decisions at all. . 

■ m sox cnai 

’ Professor Kruse, who has four sons, 

said she doubled if she would like to be 
a man these days. 

How can men suffering from this ance “b 

“emancipation malady” be cured? Cer- comine 

tainly not with pills and tablets, Profes- 
sorKn.se said. vorced 

She wants to explore the emotional banc j ag 

and psychological sources. ^ atei 

She believes that men should attend youth 1 
group therapy sessions and in discus- i Jcntifi' 

sions with psychologists get to recognise hormoi 

the problems they-oxperienoo^iiv-theijv ni w i^ ^ y^ ^ 



Waltraut Kruse 


(Photo: dpa) 


Maintenance 

man-to-man 

A divorced man must still pay his ex- 
wife maintenance even if she has a 
sex change. 

A' Munich court refused to accept a 
man’s appeal that he ought no longer to 
be liable for his former wife’s mainten- 
ance “because she was on the way to be- 
coming a man." 

They were married in 1977 and di- 
vorced two years later, with the hus- 
band agreeing to pay maintenance. 

Later the woman, whu since her 
youth had been very masculine and 
identified with the opposite sex, had 
hormone treatment and her breasts re- 


male roles. 

Often during treatment it is necessary 
for the whole family to be involved. 

Hamburger Abendblatt asked Ham- 
burg psychologist Dr Dorothee Wie- 
nand-Kranz, 40, how she felt about “the 
new male.” She said that she did not be- 
lieve men were made ill because of fe- 
male emancipation. 

She said it was because men did not 
talk about their feelings but kept them 
pent up inside that they became mental-; 
ly sick. 

Dr Wienand-Kranz, who works at, 
; L Hamburg University department of psy- 
chology, said: “The woman's new role 
;...has made men feel uncertain of them-. 
• Selves, but that can be treated." 

1 HorsiZimmermann .j 

■'>_ (Hamburger Abendblatt; 21 February 1986). 


In 1 984 a court gave approval for her 
to take a man’s name. This was too 
much for her former husband and he 
went to court about the maintenance. 

An upper court has now thrown out his 
appeal against a lower court decision. 

The judge ruled that the woman had 
not dealt “unfairly" with her former hus- 
band. and the sex change she was under- 
going was not illegal. 

There was no question of her taking up 
an immoral way of life, nor was she re- 
sponsible for the break-up of the marriage. 

She was also not living with another 
.person in a sexual relationship for per- 
sonal gain. ' 

The judge said it was not unreason- 
able ihat she should continue to .receive 
maintenance. . ■ . . - •" ■ 

(Der TagMsplegel. Berlin, 28' February 1986) 


; Mother’s milk appeal for baby 

j YJS orltz, aged 1 5 months, suffers ; him a few weeks -after his birth, and so 


^blfo 0 dT^TO»W7ndsto': 

. macli ache. : '/•. 

' After an appeal; dozens of nursing 
mothers in tjierGoslar irea came fot J 
ward to donate their milk to him. ' 

. ;He began to suffer from the allergy! 
sooh after birth. At ihrefe months hej 
developed , a sqvere skhj disorder. A| 
,'little later he suffered from poor digest] 

’’ .tion. . V „ .A; i : ; • v' 'j .. .j 

■ As. soon he had been fed he regiK 
• 'Uriy developed the stomach pains. He; 
v’ ! lost'weight and Jhi^iffewai, endangered, j 

■ f • V: . a. 1 !. 2 l _ l. ' ■ j i _ _ _ - j j ii* , 


; 4p Ilfs ! p 1} f£$ts fa ppefl led to the general 

' * Ad appeal in the local ndwsjyaper re- 
sulted in dpzens of ; nursing : pothers 
.coining forward to help lhe^hll$ ' 
iHis father orgqrfl sod a daily ^^oiher’^ 
mljk^ouh^^o fetch tbedonated'mll^. { 
; ' The Illness is very; Varo, withioirfy oile 
i other case known; in^ Oklahoma* X j£a;;5 ; 


-j'* ^ -His mother had-^easWd ii i breari fe^i 


tio hfj$u&*ttve system , will be able tq 

\ ;*» . *■ : ■/ ; (• ;!•; ' ' */-f< ' Cola^i^M F^bnuary^jgfij 


Bank dumps notea 
on rubbish tip 

A dustman discovered bundles of 
banknotes among empty tin cans, 
waste paper and egg shells at the central 
tipmSaarjouis. ' ; . 

: .A . search immediately brought 
-DM7,000 in notes to light from among 
the rubbish. 

The police discovered that inadvert- 
ently .'two bundles.. of hundred-mark 
note's totalling DM20,0 00 were thrown 
into a local bank’s, waste-paper basket 
and then into the rubbish container that 
was unloaded at the central rubbish 
dump. 

The search for notes in the massive 
piles of rubbish is continuing. 

A spokesman for the bank said that 
the search was a terrible job but there 
was no way round it. 

He said that the bundles were accid- 
entally thrown into the waste-paper bas- 
ket! it the Friday evening rush. 

The cashier discovered the loss of the 
DM20,000 that evening but it was only 
on the following Monday that the mo- 
ney was found to have been thrown into 
the waste-paper basket and carted away 
in the bank's rubbish container. 

dpa 

• ( KQIncr Si adt-Anzeigcr, 

Culognu, S February 1 986) 

Fast food said 
to strip jungle 

F ast foods arc damaging the rain For- 
ests of Latin America, according to 
ifie FDP environmental protection spo- 
kesman in the Saar slate assembly. 

Norbert Wagner said in Saarbriicken 
that 60 per cent of these forests had 
been converted to grazing land for cat- 
tle, for beef, for hamburgers. 

He said small farms were being swal- 
lowed up by giant cattle ranches to rpeet 
the enormous export demand for 
minced meat from restaurant chains all 
over the world: .. , 

This, he said, led to a “brutal change 
in agricultural structures.” 

He also pointed out that these 
changes affected 'the ehrth’s ability to 
store water.. ■ =; ... 

There wqs flooding during , heavy 
rains and drought during dry periods, 
resulting in a decline id' domestic food 
production for home consumption.; . ,, . 

He went on to explain that people' in 
Brazil were affected not only by cattle- 
rearing in Latin America but also in the 
European Community. 

He explained that European beef 
production for hamburgers is based on 

5 '^^Sfi^ra^tiie - value of $475m and 
insecticides worth $16ni had to be pur- 
chased annually for soybean cultivation, 
a drain on the country’s foreign curren- 
cy reserves. fians-tielmitt Kohl 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 12 February 1986) 

I • 

Ignore this Sign 

S now-coveted 1 'traffic signs ^oart ttc 
.disregarded bymotprists, according 
to |he West German niotorlng associa- 
tion, ADAC, ' > i> t'* / y !/ • O 

They are, not obliged to stbp; the car, 

; brush off the snow so as to read them. 

The exception is the stop ^gn that can 
be iecqgnise4 l^ its eight-sided shape. , 

.'i ■' i-l' 

:v! •: Vm - : ■>. iv‘,5- J2feb^uary.il98«) 




